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THE REVEREND JAMES M. DELANEY 


N ACCIDENT caused the death of the Reverend James M. Delaney, 
the diocesan director of the Holy Name Society of Pittsburgh for 
more than a decade. With his passing the Holy Name Society loses 

one of its outstanding leaders. 


Farrer Devaney accomplished a great deal in the twenty-one years of his t 
priesthood and he was still a young man with the prospect of many more # 
years for even greater achievements. His worth was attested by his own + 
Bishop, the Most Reverend Hugh C. Boyle who said, ““He was a most singu- % 
lar human being, a man who enjoyed doing the most unusual things, one of s 
. 


the best organizers I have ever seen. He got on marvelously with men. 
He was thoroughly of his time, and yet he saw the supernatural world as a 
very real thing. Above all he loved the Blessed Sacrament.” 


‘Tue Holy Name movement benefited by the genius of Pittsburgh’s diocesan 
director for he promoted two “Eucharistic Nights” within his own jurisdic- 
tion and he was ever ready to help by his presence and his voice wherever he 
was called. By his work Father Delaney showed his belief in the power and 
the influence of the Holy Name Society. i 


May HE REST IN PEACE. Ys 4) ae ad . . eae: 
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without the benefit of striking headlines. There is the injustice. Every 
publisher fears a libel suit and whenever a libelous statement appears in the 
columns of his paper he uses every means to appease the offended person. 
One defense for a libel is to print the retraction in the same position with 
j equal prominence. The denial of the story imputed to the Vatican was not 
: given the same position or prominence. 


THE misuse of the headline has become a common fault with newspapers. 

The most prominent headline should be expected to label the story of 
greater importance and interest to the greatest number of readers. Yet 
many papers emphasize a revolting crime committed a thousand miles away, 
while local news is neglected. It is by such journalism that the publishers 
are hurting themselves—they are undermining the confidence of the public. 


[Tue Catholic press appreciates what it means to have a free press. Catholic 

editors will fight to retain that freedom for themselves and others, but 
they will not condone bias. They will not connive at the type of propaganda 
that attempts the impossible—to link the Catholic Church with Fascism, even 
the Fascism of pagan Japan. 


+ + + 
UNITY ; 


[THE reports of the convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church should 

have confirmed the conviction of Roman Catholics that theirs is the one 

true Church. That may seem a paradox but it is none the less true, for the S 

F Episcopalians sought to establish the mark of unity in their Church, a mark : sf 
- that identifies the true Church of Christ. oak 


THE convention attempted to strengthen the status of the presiding bishop. 
Such a move must have been calculated to give the bishops and clergy 
some source of authority, but there was reluctance to raise one Ole tiem ee 
number to too exalted a position. They hesitated to make him an archbishop _ ia, 
lest, perhaps, he become a Protestant pope; they could not agree to give hin 
any more authority than that as head of the Church’s missionary an 
tional work. The result is that they have a presiding 
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BISHOP ENGLAN® 


First Bishop of Charleston 


OHN ENGLAND was born at Cork, Ireland, on 
September 23rd, 1786. His boyhood was in the 
days of his country’s trial and persecution. The 

wrongs he saw and suffered made a lasting impression 
on his gifted mind and character. Indeed, the enthusi- 
astic love of his Faith and his native isle were ever the 
cherished affections which dwelt down deepest in his 
great heart. His first instruction was received ina Prot- 
estant school, as there was no other to which he could 
go. Here the soul of the brave boy was daily pained by 
insult. Often to expose him to the contempt of the class, 
the bigoted teacher would sneeringly call him “the little 
Papist.” 
YY ounc England began his career in life by the study of 
law. Two years spent in the office of an eminent 
barrister had, no doubt, a beneficial effect in developing 
his precise and practical mind. His own pious inclina- 
tions, and the designs of Providence, however, led him 
to enter the Church—to give himself to God. His ex- 
cellent parents encouraged his noble resolution, and he 
began his theological studies in Carlow College. Here 
his splendid talents were brought out in all their shining 
greatness. Before he was ordained, Dr. Moylan, the 
venerable Bishop of Cork, recalled him to his own dio- 
-cese, and appointed the student of theology President of 
the Diocesan Seminary at Cork. He was ordained in 


October, 1808, Dr. Moylan having obtained a dispensa- _ 
ees. tion, as Mr. England had not reached the canonical age 
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Jy 1817, Father England was appointed parish priest of 

Bandon, a place of such bitter bigotry that over the en- 
trance was placed the famous inscription which warmly 
welcomed “the Turk, the Atheist, and the Jew,” but se- 
verely warned “the Papist” to keep away. The fearless 
priest, however, entered on his duties, undeterred even 
by this inscription. On several occasions his hair-breadth — 
escapes from murder are thrilling enough to have oc- 
curred in border Indian life. But even in these dan- 
gerous adventures, God had His designs on the future — 
American prelate. Such training admirably fitted him — 
for the toilsome and thorny road which he was to travel — 
in America. % 

During the first three years of his episcopate, Bishop | 
England kept a diary; and from it we make some selec- | 
tions. It opens thus: 


**Qn Monday, the 10th of July, 1820, I received in 
Bandon a letter from the Rev. Henry Hughes, dated — 

June 17th, 1820, at Rome, informing me that on the pre- 
ceding Monday I had been appointed Bishop of Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina, and requesting of me, for various 
reasons therein alleged, to accept of this appointment. 

“September 21st—I received the grace of episc 
consecration in the Catholic church of St. Finbar, in 
city of Cork, from the Rt. Rev. Dr. Murphy, Bishop 
the diocese, assisted by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Maram, 
of pais eed Baeeee first Been of aarrt 
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from my family, to go whither I thought God had called 
me, but whither I had no other desire to go. Should this 
be read by a stranger, let him pardon that weakness of 
Our common nature which then affected me, and does 
now, after the lapse of three months. 

“December 26th—Found soundings in thirty-five 
fathoms water, and on the next day saw the Hunting 
Islands, on the coast of South Carolina, after a very 
tedious and unpleasant passage. On the evening of the 
27th, came to anchor off Charleston, and on the 28th 
crossed it, and worked up the channel, and came to an- 
chor in the evening. 


“December 30th.—Came on shore in Charleston; saw 
the Rev. Benedict Fenwick, S.J., who was Vicar-General 
_ of the Archbishop of Baltimore, who exhibited to me 
his papers. I gave him my bulls and certificates, received 
the resignation of his authority, and renewed his facul- 
ties of Vicar-General for my diocese, as Bishop of 
Charleston, which he accepted. 
“December 31st—Being Sunday, I had the happiness 
of celebrating Mass, took possession of the church, had 
my bulls published, and preached.” 


sa Neate all cilia SRL 


[t may be said that Bishop England began his labors in 
America on New Years’ Day, 1821. His newly-erected 
diocese embraced three States—North Carolina, South 
- Carolina, and Georgia. The Catholic Church had barely 
an existence in this region; the people were extremely 
bigoted. The difficulties of Dr. England, therefore, can 
_ be imagined, rather than portrayed; but his master spirit 
pointed out the line of duty, and the success of his toils 
was one of the noblest triumphs of the Faith in this 
country. 
On making a rapid survey of the situation, he found 
_ but two churches open in his large diocese ; and his clergy 
were as numerous as the houses of worship! The 
anointed herald of the Cross, however, bravely took up 
his work. Around him churches began to rise. He trav- 
q eled, preached, taught, and confirmed. Wherever he 
found a few scattered Catholic families in village, town, 
or city, he assembled them, formed an organization, and 
ouraged them to hold together until he could send 
a pastor. As for himself, he performed all the la- 


His noble spirit of pov- 
> and self-sacrifice endeared him to all. Such, indeed, 
; this, great Bishop’s personal poverty that he often 
ke e burning sands and pavements of Charleston 
e feet on the on The sos of his shoes 


pointing Father Benedict J. Fenwick, S.J., his Vicar- 
General, with full powers, until his return to Charleston, 
and requesting him to purchase ground for a second 
church in that city, and if possible procure a good site 
for a cathedral, the Apostolic Bishop boarded the sloop 


Delight, and sailed for Savannah on the 15th of January, 
1821. 


HE found that there had been no priest in that city 

since the previous October; and to repair the evil 
caused by the want of a clergyman for so long a time, 
ke commenced a vigorous course of instruction, fol- 
lowed by the administration of the Holy Sacraments. 
The following entry in his diary affords an idea of Bish- 
op England’s energy, and of the attention which, in a 
few days, he had excited among non-Catholics. 


“January 2lst—Heard confessions, celebrated the 
Holy Mass, and administered the Holy Communion to 
twenty-seven persons. Gave Confirmation to fifteen per- 
sons. At half-past ten o’clock, I spoke on the erection 
of the see, on my own authority, and publicly committed 
the flock of Savannah to the care of the Rev. Robert 
Browne until I should think proper to remove him; and 
after Mass I preached to a large congregation, amongst - 
whom were the principal lawyers of Savannah, and ~ 
many other strangers. In the evening I had vespers, and 
gave an exhortation and benediction—church crowded 
and surrounded.” 

The next entry records the same round of duty with 
this added: ‘Was asked by the Mayor and others to 
preach in the Protestant Episcopal ee which I de- 
clined for put present.” 


Appointine “John Dillon to read prayers for Mass on 

Sunday,” until the return of Rev. Father Browne, 
whom he took with him on his visitation, Bishop England. 
proceeded to Augusta, which he reached only after two 
days of hard traveling. After some brief but energetic 
work in this city, where he administered Confirmation 
“to John McCormack, Esq., and forty-eight others,’ he = 
set out for Locust Grove, whose Catholic congregauce 5 a is 
had not seen a priest for several years. 

“Arrived there at nightfall,” continues the diary, “and 
was most kindly received by old and young Mrs. Thomp- 
son, to the former of whom great merit is due before 
God, for preserving the Faith in this country. This w: 
the first Catholic i Seer a in See a it was fo 
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he writes, “and several persons having collected from 
various parts of the neighborhood, I preached from an 
elevation outside to about four hundred persons.” 


QF Warrington he says: “I met three Cherokee Indians, 

z., Colonel Dick, who speaks a little English, John 
Thompson, and Sampson, to whom I gave their break- 
fast. I showed the Colonel my ring and cross, of which 
he took particular notice, and I told him I intended vis- 
iting his nation; he said he would know me.” 

On reaching Columbia, Bishop England found a flock 
consisting of about two hundred and fifty persons, prin- 
cipally Irish laborers employed in making the canal. 
There was no church, and the Bishop “therefore preached 
in the Courthouse that night to a very numerous and re- 
spectable congregation,’ mostly Protestants. He made 
strenuous efforts to begin a church; and on his committee 
of collection we see such genuine Irish Catholic names 
as Peter McGuire and John Heffernan. 

Bishop England now returned to Charleston, and ad- 
dressed himself to the great labor of his life. He began 
a course of lectures, which laid the foundation of a fame 
that before long spread through every State in the Union. 
During Lent he discussed the principal truths of religion 
in a way which did not fail to attract the attention of the 
most thoughtful and intellectual. Nor was this labor 
without its reward. In his diary we find the names of 
several converts recorded, including that of “a lawyer of 
eminence.” 


J the last week of Lent, we find this sleepless toiler in 

God’s vineyard issuing his first book. It was a cate- 
chism, which, he says, “I had much labor in compiling 
from various others, and adding several parts which I 
considered necessary to be explicitly dwelt upon under 
the peculiar circumstances of my diocese.” 


In the Spring of 1821 he established the ‘““Book So- 
ciety’ and had the necessary measures taken to form 
a general committee, and to have the society extended 
throughout the whole diocese. 


_ The following quotation from Bishop England’s diary 
is sadly suggestive in relation to the state of the Cath- 
olics in the South. 
might be truthfully applied to many other places: 
“May 16th (1821)—Celebrated Mass at my lodgings, 
and gave an exhortation to those who attended. After 
breakfast met the Catholics, about twenty men—not a 
woman or child of the Catholic Faith. No priest had 


ever been fixed here, nor in the neighborhood. A Rev. . 


Mr. Burke had spent a fortnight here, about twenty-five 
years before, and a Jesuit, going to some Spanish settle- 
ment, spent two of three days in the town, about the year 
1815, and baptized the children of Mr. 
but their mother being a Methodist, they were not edu- 
cated in the Faith. 

“The Catholics who live here, and they who occasion- 
ally come here, were in the habit of going to other places 
of worship—Episcopal Protestant, Methodist, and Pres- 
byterian—and had nearly lost all ideals of Catholicity. 


It was written of Wilmington, but— 
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I spoke on the necessity of their assembling together on 
Sundays for prayer and instruction, and of their forming 
a branch of the Book Society, to both of which they 
readily agreed, and then recommended their entering into 
a subscription to procure a lot for a church, and to com- 
mence building, as I would take care they should be oc- 
casionally visited by a priest. I also exhorted them to 
prepare for the Sacraments. 

“T received an invitation from the pastor and trustees 
of the Presbyterian church to use their building (the best 
in the town, which, upon consideration, I accepted. I 
was waited upon by the Protestant minister, who offered 
me his church also, which, of course, I declined, as having 
accepted of the other. In the evening I preached to a 
very large congregation, on the nature of the Catholic 


Loses 
religion. 


AS years went on, the fame of Bishop England in- 

creased, until the time came when, from one end of 
the Republic to the other, his bright name became a 
household word with Catholics of every nationality, who 
recognized in him an heroic champion, fully equipped, 
and equal to the good fight. The feelings of his own 
countrymen towards him cannot be described, so intense 
was their pride in his great qualities—his matchless 
power of tongue and pen, his resistless force as a contro- 
versialist, his wonderful capacity for public affairs—the 
nobleness and grandeur of his nature, which all men re- 
spected, and which made for him the fastest friends, 
even among those who were not of the Catholic Church. 

There were, it is true, other great and good bishops, 
who, by their holy lives and lofty characters, commanded 
a respectful toleration for their Faith; but Bishop Eng- 
land extorted respect for his religion by the magic power 
with which he unfolded its principles to those who 
crowded around him wherever he went, and refuted the 
calumnies and misrepresentations that had been the 
stock-in-trade of the enemies of the ancient Faith for 
centuries. Like all Catholic Irishmen of that day, the 
great prelate became an American citizen as scon as the 
law would permit; nor did he ever.cease to identify him- 
self thoroughly with his adopted country, proud of her 
greatness, jealous of her honor, loving her be;ond all 
others, save that dear old land whose recollections lay . 
fondly cherished down deep in his heart. 


The great aim of Bishop England’s life in this country 
seems to have been to present the Catholic Church, ~ 
her doctrines and practices, in all their truth and beauty 
and grandeur before the American people. In his efforts 
to do this, his labors, perhaps, have never been equalled 
by any other man. It was with this object he established 
The United States Catholic Miscellany, in 1822. On his 
arrival in America he found the Catholic Church com- 
paratively defenceless; but he soon rendered it a dan- 
gerous task to attack or vilify the Faith of ages. Many 
who ventured on this mode of warfare were glad to re- 
treat from the field before the crushing weapons of logic, © 
erudition, and eloquence with which he battled for his _ 
Church, his creed and his people. Ye 
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HE was the real founder of Catholic journalism in this 

country. He saw that our religion was regarded with 
contempt; and to him fell the splendid work of changing 
the current of public opinion, of giving the Catholic 
Church a certain respectability—a status in this Repub- 
lic. A prelate endowed with such grasp of mind at once 
perceived the value of the press. For twenty years the 
product of Bishop England’s magic pen appeared in the 
columns of The Catholic Miscellany. His accomplished 
young sister was for a time his second self in the man- 
agement of the paper; and it is said she often toned 
down the fierce logic of his bold and pointed articles, 
while by her own contributions the pages of the journal 
were frequently graced and enriched. But God called 
away this gifted and beautiful girl, and the illustrious 
Bishop shed many a tear on her untimely grave. Under 
such noble auspices began our first American Catholic 
newspaper. 

Bishop England’s diocese, as we have already remarked, 
embraced three large States, with a poor and _scat- 
tered Catholic population. It was a vast territory, and 
everything was to be done. But energy and zeal of this 
extraordinary man were equal to the difficulties of his 
mission. He toiled and traveled in this manner. 


He possessed a little carriage and two strong ponies, 
which he managed to purchase with the aid of a few 
moneyed friends, and, accompanied by a negro boy as 
driver, he would push on from place to place, preaching, 
instructing, and administering the Sacraments; and on 
his return—it might be in three, six, or even nine months 
—he would readily and even profitably dispose of his 
cattle, then more valuable than at the beginning of the 
journey, owing to the training to which they had been 
subjected. 


Ma4vy a strange incident, and even startling adventure, 

occurred to the apostolic traveler during his long 
journeys, at a time when the roads were little better than 
mere tracks. The population was thinly scattered, and 
even the rudest sort of accommodation was not always to 
be had. Often the shelter of the forest was all that 
could be obtained for the traveler. 


Once in a town or city, he was sure of being well re- 
ceived. Prejudice, it is true, kept some aloof from the 
“Popish Bishop,” but American curiosity, and the irre- 
pressible desire to listen to sermons, discourses, and lec- 
tures of any description, impelled numbers to hear a man 
who was famous for his eloquence. Halls, court-houses, 
concert-rooms, churches and chapels, would be freely 
placed at his disposal, and, indeed, the probability is that 
he rarely suffered from lack of hospitality under such 
circumstances. ! 

There were occasions, however, when the Bishop found 
it difficult enough to make out a dinner, or secure the 
shelter of a roof against the night. Even in the Southern 
States, which are proverbial for the unaffected hospital- 


ity of their people, churls were to be met with—at least, 


in Bishop England’s time. 
One evening, as the Bishop of Charleston was travel- 
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ing along, accompanied by Father O'Neill, one of his few 
priests, he drew up at a house of rather moderate dimen- 
sions. The master proved to be a mixture of surliness 
and bad nature. Dinner was called, and given, and an 
exorbitant price charged. But there was to be no further 
accommodation. “You cannot stop tonight, nohow,” 
exclaimed the agreeable owner of the mansion; and his 
ugly features seemed to be as emphatic as his language. 


AFTER dinner, Bishop England took a chair on the pi- 

azza, and read his office. Father O’Neill, having no 
desire to enjoy the company of his unwilling entertainer, 
sauntered towards the carriage, a little distance off, where 
the boy was feeding the horses ; and taking his flute from 
the portmanteau, he sat on a log, and began his favorite 
air, “The Last Rose of Summer.’ The toil-worn Irish 
priest seemed to breathe the very soul of tenderness into 
this exquisite melody. From one beautiful air the player 
wandered to another, while the negro boy grinned with 
delight. 

As the sweet notes stole along on the soft air of a 
Southern night, and reached the inhospitable residence, 
a head was eagerly thrust forth, and the projecting ears 
appeared eagerly to drink in the flood of melody. It 
seemed celestial. Another lovely air began—one of 
those which bring pearly tear-drops to the eye, and fill 
the heart with the balm of happiness—and was playing 
with lingering sweetness, when a voice, husky with sup- 
pressed emotion, was heard uttering these words: 
“Strangers! don’t go!—stay all night. We'll fix you 
somehow.” 

It was the voice of the surly but now charmed host! 
That evening the two guests enjoyed the best seats 
around the hearth, Father O’ Neill playing till a late hour 
for the family. 


Next morning the master of the house would not ac- 
cept of the least compensation. “No, no, Bishop! No, 
no, Mr. O’Neill!—not a cent! you’re heartily welcome 
to it. Come as often as you please, and stay as long as 
you wish; we’ll be always glad to see you; but—”’ and 
he directed his words to Father O’Neill—“be sure and 
don’t forget the flute!” 


['uE eager desire to hear Bishop England was not con- 

fined to any particular class. It was common to all. 
A somewhat curious instance, illustrative of his popular- 
ity as a preacher, occurred during one of his journeys. 
Arriving at a kind of wayside inn, or what may be de- 
scribed as a carman’s stage, Bishop England found him- 
self in the midst of a large convoy of cotton-wagons, 
drawn by mules and horses, with a number of drivers 
and attendants, both white and colored. 

The prelate’s ponies had been fed, and he was just 
about to resume his journey, when a grave, elderly man, 
who seemed to be in command, approaches him, with 
every mark of respect, and said: “Stranger, are you 
Bishop England?” The Bishop answered, “Yes.” 

“Well, Mr. Bishop,” continued the grave personage, 
“we've heard tell of you much. The folks around say 
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you are the most all-fired powerful preacher in this 
country. I had to leave Washington before you got 
there; and I can’t get to Milledgeville till you’re gone. 
Would you, Mr. Bishop, mind giving us a bit of a ser- 
mon right here? It'll obleege me and my friends much 
—do, Mr. Bishop.” 

“Do, Mr. Bishop!” was taken up, in full chorus, by 
the rest. 

The appeal so urged was irresistible, and the zealous 
missionary yielded a ready assent. 

The Bishop took his stand on the stump of a tree 
which had been cut down to widen the road. The branches 
of a huge elm flung their welcome shadow over the 
preacher and the attentive group that clustered around in 
mute expectation. 


[™ was a scene for a painter—the dense, overhanging 

forest, the rude, weather-stained log-house, the open 
clearing lit up by a glowing Southern sun, the large 
rough wagons, with their horses and mules, the hardy, 
bronzed countenances of the whites, and the great rolling 
eyes and gleaming teeth of negroes of every hue and tint. 
But the chief figure of all was not unworthy of its prom- 
inence—a man in the prime of life, of well-knit and 
powerful frame. His face was strong, massive, dark, 
and full of power and passion. His eye gleamed with 
the fire that glowed within, and his look seemed to search 
the very depths of the soul. This was Bishop England, 
as he stood upon that stump by the wayside. 


Soon the willing audience was bound by the spell of 
his eloquence, as he unfolded before them the solemn 
truths of religion, and explained to them their duties to 
God and to their fellow-men. He had been about twenty 
minutes addressing the crowd, when the leader stepped 
forward, and, raising his hand, said: “That will do, Mr. 
Bishop, that will do. We're much obleeged to you, Mr. 
Bishop. Its all just as the folks say—you’re an all-fired 
powerful preacher. We'd like to hear you always, but 
we mustn’t stop you now. Thank you, Mr. ees 
thank you, Mr. Bishop.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Bishop,” cried the rest in chorus. 
And amid a wild cheer that would have tried the nerves 
of horses less trained than his, Bishop England contin- 
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A? first, the Bishop paid no attention. But as the ill- 

bred preached stuck to his points with the pertinacity 
of a gadfly, the nuisance became intolerable. Confront- 
ing the uncourteous vender of texts, Bishop England di- 
rected the blaze of his great eyes, which gleamed with 
fun and fire, upon him, and gave utterance to this strange 
rebuke: “Young man, if you have not the faith and piety 
sufficient to induce you to call the Apostle, ‘Saint Paul’, 
at least have the good manners to call him ‘Mister Patiles 
and do not be perpetually calling him ‘Paul’, ‘Paul’, as 
if you considered him no better than a negro.” 

The words, assisted by the comical gravity with which 
they were uttered, and enforced by the roar of laughter 
with which they were received by the delighted passen- 
gers, extinguished the poor preacher, who rapidly hid 
himself in the town at which the stage arrived. Nor did 
the affair end here. The story got abroad, and the next 
Sunday, while the preacher was enlightening an audience, 
some irreverent wag interrupted him by repeating, “Mis- 
ter Paul—Mister Paul.” The absurdity of the affair 
even obliged him to leave for parts unknown! 

Bishop England was the reviver of classical learning 
in South Carolina. With the object of providing a clergy 
of his own for the diocese, several candidates having ap- 
plied to him, he opened at Charleston a classical school, 
in which these aspirants to the holy ministry were made 
teachers, while they pursued their theological studies un- 
der Bishop England himself. This school received nu- 
merous scholars from the best families of the city, and 
yielded a sufficient income to support the theological stu- 
dents while preparing for the priesthood. 
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"THE exercises of the school, and its public exhibitions. 
gave boundless satisfaction to its patrons and friends. 
The scholars increased to about one hundred and thirty, — 
and the Bishop, encouraged by the bright prospects be- 
fore him, incurred a heavy liability in securing the sery- 
ices of additional teachers of the highest capacity. But, 
unhappily, at this juncture the pent-up bigotry of the — 
opposing sects burst forth into a storm of opposition | 
against the school, and, in a against “the ae 
and deformities Popery.” oe tnSg ee 
The press and the pulpit rang loudly with theidematee 
ations of fanaticism. Bigotry. grows, 
Protestants were told yo ar 
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NEWARK’'S ANNUAL RALLY 


NDER dark skies and through 
occasional showers more 
than 100,000 men marched 
in nine parades in the annual rally 
of the Newark Diocesan Federation 
of the Holy Name Societies on the 
second Sunday of October. Thou- 
sands braved the weather to stand 
along the lines of march to witness 
the demonstration. 

In the city of Newark, 50,000 
members of the Essex division 
were reviewed by the Most Rev. 
Thomas J. Walsh, D.D., Bishop of 
Newark, and other clergymen. For 
more than three hours waves of 
blue and white Holy Name pen- 
nants, interspersed with national, 
Papal colors and parish banners, 
passed the stand. 

Bishop Walsh had sent the fol- 
lowing cable to the Holy See: 

“On Sunday afternoon, October 
10, one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand Catholic men, members of the 
Holy Name Societies, Diocese of 
Newark, after having received 
Holy Communion in forenoon in 
their respective parish churches, 
paraded in eleven centers, an elo- 
quent expression of their faith in 
Almighty God and His Church and 
of their homage, loyalty and devo- 
tion to Our Holy Father. An ap- 
propriate sermon was preached and 
Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament was given. I pray the 
Holy Father’s Apostolic Benedic- 
tion upon this Diocesan Holy Name 
rally and upon its spiritual direc- 
tors, members and their families, 
and upon the diocese and bishop of 
Newark.” 


Bissor WatLsH received the fol- 
lowing in reply: 


_ “Holy Father is profoundly 
moved at the magnificent expres- 
sion of living faith of men of the 


Holy Name Societies of Newark 
Diocese gathered in annual rally. 
His Holiness invokes divine bless- 
ings and abundant graces for all 
members of the Holy Name So- 
ciety and their families, likewise 
spiritual directors and pastors. Im- 
parts from his heart his paternal 
and apostolic benediction.” 
Signed 
SCAR DINALY PACH 


The Newark parade terminated 
in Lincoln Park where the Rev. 
Martin W. Stanton addressed the 
throng. He declared that if the 
foundation of Christian civilization 
should ever be undermined, social 
order will collapse and entire na- 
tions will fall back into a barbarism 
worse than that which oppressed 
the greater part of the world at 
the coming of the Redeemer. 

Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament was given with the Rev. 
Jaines J. Owens as celebrant. 


JERSEY CITY 


"[uE parade in Jersey City was the 

greatest ever held. In the re- 
viewing stand were the Right Rev. 
Monsignor Ignatius Szudrowicz, 
the Rev. Dennis J. Comey, S.J., 
president of St. Peter’s College 
who gave the address, the Rev. 
Thomas F. O’Donnell, spiritual di- 
rector of the Hudson County Fed- 
eration of the Holy Name Soci- 
eties, and the pastors of the 
churches in Jersey City. 

In his address to the marchers 
and spectators, Father Comey cited 
the dangers of Communism and ex- 
horted the Catholic men not only 
to resist any temptation Commu- 
nism offered but to campaign ac- 
tively against it and help lead 
others away from it. 

Likening Communism to the ser- 
pent in the Garden of Eden, he said 


that the strategy of Communism is 
to set itself up instead of God, and 
attract men who had been trained 
to believe in God’s promises by of- 
fering its own promises. 
Following the sermon, Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament was 
given with the Rev. C. M. Weit- 
kamp as celebrant, the Rev. Titian 
Menegus, deacon, the Rev. Joseph 
P. Fagen, subdeacon, and the Rey. 
John McHenry and the Rev. A. P. 
Mooney, masters of ceremonies. 


BAYONNE 


‘THE men of the eight parishes of 

Bayonne numbered more than 
10,000. There were nine bands and 
delegations of police and firemen. 

The Rev. Michael J. Mulligan, 
D.D., pastor of St. Henry’s Church 
and director of the local Holy 
Name Societies was in charge of 
the services. Speaking of the dem- 
onstration, Dr. Mulligan said, “The 
Catholic Church promotes, fosters 
and educates the type of citizen 
known for honesty of service and 
loyalty of devotion. We pledge 
ourselves to our Government of 
the United States, to the flag, and 
the institutions of our country. 
The men who are trained under 
Holy Name direction are of that 
high type, making for progress of 
the State.” 

At Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament, the Rev. John 
A. Munley was celebrant, the Rev. 
Sylvester Elwood, deacon, the Rev. 
Joseph Fallon, subdeacon, and the 
Rev. Joseph A. Murphy and the 
Rev. James A. Cahalan, masters of 
ceremonies. 


- PATERSON 
[ue Most Rev. Thomas H. Mc- 
Laughlin, S.T.D., Auxiliary Bish- 
op of Newark, reviewed the rally 
(Continued on page 27.) 
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Grist 


for 


the 


Mill 


BY ERNEST NORRIS 


STRANGE paradox may 
A soon be manifested. There 

seems to be a very great 
possibility —as yet it is no more 
than that—that the egregious Tom 
Heflin may again raise his mag- 
nificent voice and display his turgid 
magniloquence before a bewildered 
Senate as the successor to Justice 
Hugo L. Black. 


ReEticion will have little to do 

with it. Tom has forgiven the 
Pope and Alabama has forgotten 
the Klan. 
pearing as the Savior of his people. 
The interesting thing is that he 
now has the support of many who 
a few years ago helped to drive him 
into a well-deserved exile. It is no 
lon er an ignorant mob that is 
to Tom’ s standard but 

SS and pes 


But Tom is again ap-- 


‘mit that it is absolutely needed to 


dangered his political future in 
Alabama. 


[ue crux of this whole issue can 

be briefly stated. Thanks to 
climatic conditions, lack of organi- 
zation among labor, and state and 
municipal subsidies, direct and in- 
direct, there has arisen in the South 
a wage differential such as cannot 
fail ultimately to transfer a very 
considerable proportion of North- 
ern industry to the South. While 
this is considered to be sheer gain 
to the at present predominantly 
agricultural South—a questionable 
assumption —it is certainly slow 
death to much of the North. The 
Black-Connery Bill undertakes to 
modify this _wage 
Many of its proponents frankly ad- 


preserve Northern: industry from 


differential. — 
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ones. In the last analysis the Civil 
War was the result of the South 


clinging to an outworn economic 


theory and using its political power 
to prevent any interference. The 
election of Lincoln nullified that 
political power, thus endangering 
the economy it defended. Hence 
secession. 


AGAIN the South is upholding an 

outworn sectional economic the- 
ory. It is a tragic coincidence that, 
as the South adopted and largely 
developed slavery under New Eng- 
land trading and clung to it after 
that section had abandoned it, so 
the South, partly at least at the in- 
stigation of capital originating in 
New England, is now adopting the 
economic viewpoints which have 
been forcibly abandoned there. 
Anti-unionism, starvation wages, 
long hours and all the pitiful story 
of the New England of the past are 
finding a rebirth in Dixie. 


[ue North is again in arms, po- 

litically at least. Workers and 
business men alike can see little 
before them but ruin if the “flight 
to the South” continues. 
not tamely submit to that ruin. 
Of course the Black-Connery Bill 
is their major weapon. They be- 


lieve they are not being unjust to — 


the South. On the contrary they 


visualize their action as purely one 


of self-defence. : 


So wat is the South to do? 


Secession is dead. Obscurantist. 
opposition will fail. BES is need 
for intelligent compr. 


They will | 


er, ., » Pe h * y 
1 ae Ese 1b cl ali Soe er 
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jective to raise the academic stand- 
ard to the level of the football field. 
There, he said, is to be found an 
insistence both on standards and 
application. There is no time 
wasted, no loafing, no bluffing. A 
man must prove himself industri- 
ous and competent. The classroom 
can well learn from the stadium. 
Most educators can profit from the 
frankness of this colleague. 


WE don’t begrudge Bing Crosby 

his doctorate although we don’t 
particularly enjoy his musical en- 
deavors. Honorary doctorates have 
been too often awarded to men of 
lesser calibre for us to criticize 
Doctor Crosby. But we do criticize 
the bestowal of a Ph.D. as an hon- 
orary degree. It has always been 
the one doctoral degree which had 
to be earned. It should never be 
granted as an honor. Much as we 
shudder at the thought of bestow- 
ing upon Maestro Crosby a degree 
in music, it would have been a bet- 
ter thing to do. But why not an 
LL.D.? That has not had any 
academic significance for a good 
many years. 


(ComMENTATORS are supposed to be 

so convinced of their infallibility 
as to be unable to say “Sorry, but 
I was wrong.” However this writer 
is able to say “Delighted, I was 
wrong.” The Triennial Conven- 


tion of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church has pleasantly surprised 


him by declining to loosen that 


Church’s discipline on divorce. It 
is regrettable that the Episcopal 
Church recognizes divorce in any 
way, but we are profoundly grate- 
ful that it has had the courage and 
the supreme wisdom to say, “Thus 
far and no further.” Perhaps, es- 
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Tom Tom has a meaning — academic standards — 


Doctor Bing — Eptsco palians on divorce—the Duke— 


** Americanism” 


pecially after the Windsor tragedy, 
this represents an added proof that 
there is a real movement back to 
Christian Morality. 


+ + 


By THE way, we wonder what the 

“liberals” who were so eager to 
back the Duke of Windsor twelve 
months ago, think about his recent 
performances in Nazi Germany. 
The great “liberal,” the “friend of 
the poor,” has shown that his 
“liberalism” was of the Fascist 
type—look after the poor for the 
good of the state not for their 
own sakes. 


+ + 


APPARENTLY Governor Cone of 

Florida desires to be admitted 
to that small but hardly select 
group of public officers who prove 
their loyalty to “Americanism” by 
advocating lynching for promotors 
of “anti-American” ideas. The 
absurdity is patent. Of course 
no American (without quotation 
marks) can approve of such fla- 


grant illegality. The cry that peo- 
ple who wish to upset the Consti- 
tution should not be allowed to 
claim its protection is, we must 
admit, not wholly without merit. 
But violation of Constitutional 
rights is not the proper method. 
Perhaps adequate legislation can 
be devised to protect Americans 
from the promotors of alien and 
subversive ideas, but frankly we 
doubt it. The story of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts under President 
John. Adams and Mitchell Palmer’s 
career under President Wilson 
should be grave warnings. 


AMERICAN concepts of free speech 

seem to require toleration of at 
least certain abuses. To modify 
these concepts would be dangerous 
in a land as subject as is ours to 
outbursts of public righteousness 
too easily carried to excess. The 
memory of Prohibition years is 
eloquent testimony to this. The 
only workable solution, it would 
seem, is insistent propaganda of 
true American ideals and a pro- 
found alertness to the machina- 
tions of those who, whether in of- 
fice or out, whether deliberately or 
not, are undermining our Constitu- 
tional foundations. 
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Catholic Leadership 


S A PERSONAL friend, and 

A fellow-Executive Member, of 

our departed Edward A. 

Daly, it is a real privilege to deliver 

this Eulogy of your former President 

of this Philadelphia Arch-Diocesan 
Holy Name Union. 

“The Harvest is ready, but the La- 
borers are few.” 

When the sad news of Edward A. 
Daly’s death was published in the 
daily newspapers, and in The Cath- 
olic Standard and Times, the whole 
of Philadelphia was shocked, and 
grieved. When it was generally 
known that Ed Daly had departed 
this life, and had entered the portals 
of Eternity,—there to enjoy the rich 
rewards of a well spent and exem- 
plary Catholic life,—all Philadelphia, 
yes, the entire State truly mourned; 
—hbecause a great, a representative, 
and a beloved Catholic gentleman, 


=a had gone to rest. 


n it is eee. by one whe 


and 
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Catholic Action 


ALFRED J. M. TREACY, M.D. 


perhaps I, better than any one else, 
can tell you of his unusual traits of 
character, and the countless, redeem- 
ing qualities, that made him the out- 
standing Catholic gentleman that he 
was. For, should we not give honor, 
where honor is due? Should we not 
honor him, who so rightfully deserves 
honor ? 

Ed Daly was a man of prayer, of 
faith, and of practical Catholicity. 
Preaching, as he daily did, both in 
his public conduct, and in his private 
living; and widely teaching, by his 
eloquent words, the absorbing prin- 


ciples of “Catholic Action”; the high — 


standards of the Holy Name Society ; 
the practical ideals of the “Man of 
Malvern”; the broad, universal 
brotherhood of the Citizen’s Good 
F riday Observances ;—Ed Daly was 
an outstanding citizen in the com- 
munity; an exemplary type of the 
highest class; a man of ability, a man 
of achievements, ‘yes, a rare. panes 
ter, and a strong personality; indeed, 
Ed was a powerful influence oe good 
everywhere,— 


uli of prayer, and a man of God. 


fidel Mexico,—all in their state of 
chaos and ruin. WHY, WHY, I ask? 
Is it not because of a lack of Catholic 
leaders, and Catholic Leadership? 
We need today, more men who are 
practical Catholics, and more practi- 
cal Catholics who are Holy Name 
Men; yes, more Holy Name men 


who are leaders, and more leaders — 


who are Holy Name men. Yes, more 
Leaders who are Catholic and more 
Catholics who are Leaders. There 
exists today a lack of Catholic Lead- 
ers, and Catholic leadership in near- 
ly every field of action. Holy 
Mother Church looks to this Holy 
Name Union to supply that need, to 
take your rightful places—not in the 


rear, but in the front; not as follow- _ 


ers, but as leaders; as men who can 


_ think, men who can act, and men who 


can do: Catholic thinkers, Catholic 


actors and Catholic ae in eee) 
form of Catholic aches 


he was a man ae 


candi, 8 ogekat ace 
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Arch-Diocesan Holy Name Union, 
and twice President of his Parish 
Branch. Equally active as a leader 
was he in the Knights of Columbus as 
Deputy Grand Knight of Brownson 
Council; as Pilot in the Fourth De- 
Chairman of the Color 
Guard, who so knightly guarded him 
in his death; and as Chairman of the 
K. of C. Luncheon Club. 


Sree; as 


In civic 
and business life was his influence 
felt, as Director of Building & Loan 
societies; in the Big Brothers Asso- 
ciation; in the Catholic Young Mens 
Club, and with the Skelly 


Players; 
and as a Captain and Founder in the 
Laymen’s Retreat League of the Mal- 
vern Retreat Movement. For over 
twenty years in public life, as an En- 
gineer in the Department of Public 
Works, and as Assistant Director of 
Public Highways. Yet in all this 
multiplicity of civic, political, frater- 
nal and religious activity, there never 
has been a smear on his high charac- 
ter, nor a scandal upon his honored 
aame. 

Well and nobly, has he carried on; 
well and grandly, has he forwarded 
the banners of Catholic leadership, 
into every field and organization ; 
well and honorably has he raised on 
high, the emblems of Catholic Action 
and practical Catholicity. 

Listen by what high motives was 
ke influenced in all his activities ; and 
mark you, how truly religious was he 
motivated in all his fraternalism, 
civic enthusiasm, and religious ef- 
forts. This was evidenced strongly 
by three reasons, he so often men- 
tioned to me, as his motivating rea- 
sons, for his unselfishly participating 
in so many public affairs; and his 
sacrificing reason for entering so 
numerous organizations: “We should 
belong to fraternal, social or reli- 


gious societies,” Ed so many times 


mentioned to me, “for these three, 
and only, for these three reasons: 
Not for what you can get out of it, 
but for what you can put into it; not 
for what it will mean to you, but for 


what you will mean to it; yes, not 


for what you can get, but rather, for 
what you can give.” 
And what can you give to your 


Holy Name Union? What can you 
offer in this field of practical Cath- 


emt 


olicity? What can you give to the 
cause of Catholic Action? 


J all these avenues did our beloved 

Ed exert a powerful influence, and 
accomplish immeasurable good. And 
you, like Ed gave, yes, so unselfishly, 
sc unreservedly, you can give your 
time and energy, your interest, your 
loyalty and support. You can give 
your education and experience; the 
power of your example, the strength 
of your influence ; and, all these things 
can be summed up in one word: You 
can give service to your country; 
service to your fellow-man; service 
to your Church and to your God. 
And this is just WHY, Ed Daly was 
the great character he was: he gave 
lis all, to all. 

The private life of Ed Daly, was 
none the less exemplary, than was his 
public career. The more we get to 
know Ed, the more we wondered, at 
the multiplicity of his interests, and 
the variety of his non-sectarian ac- 
tivities. And we cannot but marvel 
how he managed to crowd into his 
busy life, so many achievements. It 
was only because he gave so unsel- 
fishly of his time and energy. It was 
because of his whole-souled enthusi- 
asm, his unselfish sacrifice of himself, 
and his living up to his high ideal of 
Catholic Action, that he accomplished 
so much for Church and for God. 

The more one knew Ed, the greater 
was his admiration of what he did; 
and ‘you came to love him more, be- 
cause of what he really was. He was 
so genial, so affable, and so friendly; 
so democratic, and so approachable. 
Those who knew him well, loved him 
much. 

Ed liked to be doing things; and 
he was most happy, when he was 
doing somebody a good turn. Noth- 
ing was too much for him to do, and 
never a bother; and he was ever 
ready to help,—being, so to speak, at 
the beck and call of everybody, when- 
ever and wherever, he was needed. 


And he was so dependable. You had 


only to state what you wanted, tell 
him what was to be done,—and you 
could consider the work as being ac- 
complished. Considering the many 
bigh positions in life he held, he was 
so unassuming, so unegotistical, and 
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so modest; so thoroughly natural, 
Such char- 
acteristics are truly the mark of a 
great person, a strong character and 
a virile personality. 


and so unselfconscious. 


Ed knew everybody, and every one 
knew Ed. His friends were count- 
less, his acquaintances were without 
This fact was attested by 
the thousands who viewed his last re- 
mains; much like a crowded parade 
were the streets around his home the 
1ught he was laid out. And the num- 
berless sympathizers who paid their 
last respects to their beloved friends, 
is almost beyond compare; one would 
have thought a national celebrity, or 
a kingly potentate, was being buried. 
There were hundreds of grieving per- 
sons who braved the showers of a 
heavy torrent of rain to attend his 
solemn High Requiem Mass, where 
the sanctuary was crowded with doz- 
ens of clergy, graced by the presence 
of Bishops and Monsignori; and hon- 
ored by the attendance of a national 
representative of the Holy Name. 


number. 


"THE presence at his funeral Mass 

of this clergyman from New York 
was a fitting recognition of Ed’s rep- 
utation, as a leading national repre- 
sentative. Because, as Executive 
Chairman of the recent Holy Name 
Convention at New York, Ed had, by 
his untiring efforts and tactful pop- 
ularity, made a national reputation 
for our Philadelphia Arch-Diocesan 
Holy Name Union, that was equalled 
by few, and surpassed by none. And 
many Holy Name members have re- 
marked to me, that since that mem- 
orable convention, and possibly as the 
result of the untiring energy he con- 
sumed in making it the tremendous 
success it was, Ed’s health became 
impaired, and he began his downward 
path of ill-health that ended in his 


-death. 


Truly may we publicly state that 
Ed Daly was a pioneer in the cause 
of the Holy Name; a saintly laborer 
in the vineyard of the Lord, a Cru- 
sader, for the cause of Catholic Ac- 
tion; a kingly Knight in God’s holy 
service; yes, “another Christ,” an 
“alter Christus,’ because of his eag- 
erness for monthly communicants, 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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St. John of the Cross 


Church honors on the 24th of November, is 

relatively little known by Catholics. The rea- 
son for this is not that his contributions as a Doctor 
of the Church are of little merit, but rather because 
the world underestimates, too consistently, what is 
really good and worthwhile. As his life’s work St. 
John of the Cross devoted himself to the mystical 
love of God and, as history will show, Catholic Mys- 
ticism played an important part in the reform of the 
people’s morals in the sixteenth century. 


Ss. JOHN OF THE CROSS, whose memory the 


THE apostolate of St. John of the Cross adequately 
served the need of the hour. As in times past, 
the people had thrown off the supremacy of the soul 
over the body thus subverting the order of nature as 
designed by God. The Renaissance, it is true, awak- 
ened in the people a love for the arts and sciences, 
but the people in their feverish pursuit of these wor- 
thy, yet secondary occupations, forgot their primary 
obligation; their spiritual advancement. Then came 
the Protestant Revolt with its consequent variations 
of belief. What classical materialism could not 
minimize, these multiple heresies deformed. 
Spain, also, where St. John of the Cross was born, 
the new gospel penetrated when members of the 
Court of Charles V professed the Protestant faith. 
Gn Joun OF THE Cross was soon to hear of the ex- 
isting disorders and he was soon to Se DeEMEnCe D 
ee m. In his early youth we find him serving at the 

_ carpenter's ber ch, at the tailor’ Ss sees in the en ot 


Into 


BY HYACINTH ROTH 


Fror twenty-eight years he lived the example of vir- 
tue as a barefooted Carmelite Friar. He reached 
his goal, became a great Saint, and the Doctor of 
Catholic Mysticism. His four written works cover 
the entire field of Mysticism, that is, both the theory 
and practice of the Contemplative Life. In the Ascent 
of Mount Carmel he explains the means wherewith to 
arrive at contemplation; in The Dark Night of tbe Soul 
he describes the trials which one encounters with 
contemplation; The Living Flame of Love portrays its 
exuberant joys; and in The Spiritual Canticle he sum- 
marizes, in poetical form, his other writings. 


_ IN urs treatises St. John of the Cross lays down as 


a fundamental maxim of perfection a twofold prin- 
ciple: first, “that a person study, above all else, to 
do all actions in union with those of Jesus Christ, de- 
siring to imitate Him, and to put on His spirit; sec- 
ondly, that the person mortify his senses in all 
things, denying them whatever did not seem most to 
contribute to the glory of God, whether in his hear- 
ing, seeing, or other senses.” 


(Jop is the pattern after whom man is to fashion — 

his life in the. successful attainment of perfect 
St. John of the Cross in his mystical ex- _ 
positions takes the truth for granted, namely, that — 
God must be the object of our actions. What he is 


happiness. 


chiefly concerned with is how man is to approach — 


God, indeed, a vital issue in Spain at his time. The 


Mohammedans still exercised some influence tt 
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“the one, only, proximate, and proportionate means 
by which the soul unites itself with God; for, so 
great is the resemblance between the soul and God, 
that no other difference remains than that which dis- 
tinguishes God seen from God believed in. God is 
infinite, and faith proposes Him to us as infinite; God 


is three and one, and faith proposes Him to us as 


three and one. God is darkness to our understand- 
ing, and faith, in point of fact, blinds and darkens 
our understanding. Hence, it is by this means alone 
that God manifests Himself to the soul in the divine 
light that surpasseth all understanding. And on that 
account, the more faith the soul has, the more closely 
is it united to God. Such a union is then 
wrought when God bestows on the soul that supreme 
grace which makes the things of God and the soul 
one by the transformation which renders the one a 
partaker of the other. The soul seems to be God 
rather than itself, and indeed is God by participation, 
though in reality preserving its own natural sub- 
stance as distinct from God as it did before, although 
transformed in Him, as the window preserves its own 
substance from that of the rays of the sun shining 
through it and making it light. Hence it becomes 
more evident that the fitting disposition for this 
union is, not that the soul should understand, taste, 
feel, or imagine anything on the subject of the nature 
of God, or any other thing whatever, but only that 
pureness and love which is perfect resignation, and 
complete detachment from all things for God alone. 
But that soul which does not attain to that degree 
of purity corresponding with the light and vocation 
it has received from God, will never obtain true peace 
and contentment, because it has not attained to that 
detachment, and emptiness of its powers, which are 
requisite for pure union.” 


**HE wuo wishes to find our Lord,” St. John of the 

Cross said, “should withdraw himself in desire 
from all created things, and enter into a most pro- 
found recollection in the depths of self, making no 
more account of all created things than if they had 
no existence. St. Augustine cried out in his solilo- 
squies: ‘O Lord, I sought Thee amiss, and deceived 
myself; seeking Thee without, whilst Thou wast 
within me.’ . For the more importance the soul 
attributes to what it understands, feels, and imag- 
ines, and the greater the estimation it holds it in, 
whether it be spiritual or not, the more it detracts 
from the supreme good, and the greater will be its 
delay in attaining to it. On the other hand, the less 
it esteems all that it may have in comparison with 
the supreme good, the more does it magnify and 
esteem the supreme good, and consequently the 
greater the progress towards it. . . . When a man 
has the clue of a true principle and then deals with 
it by his own abilities, or in the ignorance of his 
- weak understanding, it is an easy thing for such an 
one to fall into delusions. . . . By the understanding 
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the soul may receive the knowledge of one, two, or 
three truths; but by faith, the Wisdom of God gen- 
erally, which is His Son, in one simple universal 
knowledge. The Holy Ghost enlightens the recol- 
lected understanding, and in proportion to its recol- 
lection; and, as there can be no greater recollection 
of the understanding than in faith, the Holy Ghost 
will not enlighten it in any other way more than in 
that of faith.” 


Q)F THE sufferings that are man’s portion here in 

life, St. John of the Cross speaks very light. He 
whose earthly career was strewn with trials from 
within as well as from without could not think of a 
human being in the state of happiness without the 
slightest kind of suffering. “Oh! you souls,” he 
writes in one of his treatises, “who dream of walking 
tranquilly, and with consolations, in the ways of the 
Spirit, if you but knew how it behooves you to be 
tried, and, by suffering, to reach security and con- 
solation. If you only knew how impossible it is to 
attain without the trial of suffering the end to which 
your soul aspires, and how much ground the soul 
loses without this trial, you would never seek con- 
solations, either from God or from creatures. You 
would prefer to bear the Cross, and, whilst attach- 
ing yourselves to it, would only ask vinegar and gall 
to drink. . To suffer for the sake of God is the 
true characteristic of His love, as we see in Christ 
and in the martyrs. And persecutions are the means 
to enter into the depth, or attain to the knowlege of 
the mystery of the cross, a necessary condition for 
comprehending the depth of the wisdom of God and 
of His lové.” 


(QONTEMPLATIVES naturally look upon death as the 

longed-for union with God in paradise. Concern- 
ing the inevitable death the Mystic Doctor writes: 
“Perfect love of God makes death welcome, and 
most sweet to a soul. They who love thus, die with 
burning ardors and impetuous flights, through the 
vehemence of their desires of mounting up to their 
beloved. The rivers of love in the heart, now swell 
almost beyond all bounds, being just going to enter 
the ocean of love. So vast and so serene are they 
that they seem even now calm seas, and the soul 
overflows with torrents of joy, upon the point of 
entering into the full possession of God. She seems 
already to behold that glory, and all things in her 
seem already turned into love, seeing there remains 
no other separation than a thin web, the prison of 
the body being almost broken.” 


Gr. Joun or THE Cross died in 1591 at the age of 

forty-nine. The three favors which he asked 
Our Lord during life were fulfilled at his death: Not 
to die a prelate; to die in a place where he was not | 


even known; to die after having suffered much.” 
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PROVIDENCE 


TRIENNIAL PARADE 


ORE than 40,000 Catholic 

M men of Rhode Island 

marched through the 

streets of Providence in the tenth 

triennial parade of the Diocesan 

Union of the Holy Name Societies, 
which was held in September. 

During the first hour the men 
braved a heavy rainstorm which 
passed before they assembled at 
the rally field. 

A distinguished group of church- 
men and civic officials reviewed the 
parade from the steps of the Ca- 
thedral. They were the Most Rev. 
Francis P. Keough, D.D., Bishop of 
Providence, the Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Fulton Sheen, Ph.D., the 
Right Rev. Monsignor Peter E. 
Blessing, D.D-, V.G., the Right 
Rev. Monsignor Peter A. Foley, 
the Right Rev. Monsignor Joseph 
A. Laliberte, the Rev. Edward A. 
Higney, the Rev. Cornelius J. Hol- 
land, the Rev. Joseph P. Gibbons, 
and the Rev. William R. Houghton, 
moderator of the Diocesan Union 
of the sta Name Societies. 


- Goverson ee BS 


ed States Senator Theodore 
Gr ee ute 


Quinn, 


Falls, Ernest L. Sprague of Crans- 
ton, Herbert S. Wheeler of New- 
port, Albert P. Ruerat of Warwick 
and Joseph Pratt of Woonsocket. 

Thomas P. McCoy, Mayor of 
Pawtucket marched with his par- 
ish society. 

The faculty of Providence Col- 
lege marched in a group headed by 
the Very Rev. John J. Dillon, O.P., 
Ph.D., president, and were followed 
by the college band. 

Chief Marshal Thomas F. Cooney 
and his staff reviewed the parade 
at the end of the line of march as 
the sections entered the rally field. 


Tue Ricut Rev. Futton J. SHEEN 
of the Catholic University ad- 
dressed the assembly as follows: 
“I am going to speak to you to- 
day of charity, because the dom- 
inant feature of the world is hate. 
If you wish to date the organiza- 
tion of modern society we should 
go back to the year 1858 when 
Darwin put forth the theory that. 
the lives of all men are conditioned 


upon the survival of the fittest. 


Simultaneously the ideas of Karl 


The speaker declared that the ills 
of society are not primarily econ- 
nomic or social, but are moral and 
religious, and said that if society 
to to be healed the souls of men 
must be healed first. Of what use, 
he asked, are new economic sys- 
tems if honor and justice are not 
first put into the minds and hearts 
of men. 


Methods of Christ 

(CompPaRING modern conditions 

with those existing at the time 
of Christ, Monsignor Sheen de- 
scribed the methods through which 
Christ effected the regeneration of 
society. 
to a small band of men and said, 
‘T will take you out of the world.’ 
He took them out of the world and 
after He had instructed them in 


sacred truths He sent them back — 


as His apostles to win the world. 


In you we see a continuation of a 
this mission. You are the leaven 
of this community. Social amelio- Cam 
ration, relief, will come from your 
Christian tiving. 


yoke were nile to ety: world in et 


“Christ addressed Himself 4 


‘ 
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possessions but He will never take 
away our will. It is His greatest 
gift. That men subordinate their 
will to others by a vow of obedi- 
ence is done because there are so 
many who sin with their will, 
They must be redeemed and saved 
by those who make reparation. 


Reason For Vow 

“Tue vow of chastity is asked 

not because the flesh is wrong ; 
it has indeed, been made a sacra- 
ment by Christ; but because there 
are those who abuse it. They must 
be saved by those who surrender 
legitimate pleasures. 

“What the religious communities 
are to the Church you are to the 
community in which you live. You 
are a leaven for the whole city 
and state. Social amelioration is 
conditioned upon Christian living. 
It is a by-product of Christian liv- 
ing. Remember the words of 
Christ: “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and His justice and all these 
things will be added unto you.’ 

“That which will make you a 
leaven is love of the poor as well 
as love of God, although the love 
of God comes first. We are not 
living in the same kind of civiliza- 
tion that we had fifteen years ago, 
or even ten. Formerly the influ- 
ence that made for civilization 
came from above, from the so- 
called better class, from the edu- 
cated. That day is past. The in- 
fluences that make for civilization 
are now coming from below, from 
those whose wants are too many 
and whose rights are too few. And 
governments all over the world are 
preparing to listen to that group. 

“We have a special obligation to 
go to the masses. As the great 
Frederick Ozanam cried: ‘Go to 
the masses.’ We must build up a 


Christian proletariat just as any-. 


one else would build up an anti- 
Christian proletariat. That means 
we must share our possessions 
with the poor. That means that in- 
dustry must be prepared to give a 
due share of the profits and a due 
share of control. 

“No man may properly possess 
his wealth unless he is able to jus- 


_ tify its possession. You may justify 


it by giving of your superfluity for 
benevolent purposes, in the spirit of 
stewardship. You may also justify 
it by giving for ascetic purposes. 
Our Lord spoke of that when He 
spoke of Mary Magdalen who had 
poured the precious ointment upon 
His body to glorify the temple of 
God on earth. 

“The poor also must be warned 
against false teaching. America to- 
day is full of false prophets who 
teach the to hate the 
And those who so preach are as 


poor rich. 
dangerous a menace as the rich 
who will not pay a living wage. 
Why do they hate the rich? It is 
because they want to be rich them- 
selves. It is the verdict of history 
that those who instill such hatred 
when they come to power never 
help the poor. They have no right 
to condemn the rich. They have 
not earned that right. 

“Charity applies both to the rich 
and the poor. The rich should give 
of their superfluity, while every 
man of justice and honor should 
stand with the Church against the 
false champions of the poor. St. 
Augustine said: ‘The burden of the 
poor is in not having what they 
absolutely need; the burden of the 
rich is in their having what they 
absolutely do not need.’ Accord- 
ingly, in preaching 
Church makes the rich love the 
poor, she does not make the poor 
hate the rich. For all are members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


“There is another form of char- 
ity which we are called upon to 
practice, and that is love of coun- 
try. Here we are facing the Amer- 
ican flag and facing it during Con- 
stitution Week. As Holy Name 
men you must not only love your 
God, and be a leaven for your com- 
munity, you must also love your 
country. Patriotism comes under 
the virtue of piety. Love of neigh- 
bor means love of country. 

“This day when Holy Name men 
gather together is a fitting day to 
talk about Americanism. There 
are those who say that true Ameri- 
canism is a spirit of revolution. 
Yet, I ask, when did the Revolution 
give anybody the right to be revo- 


justice the 


17 
lutionary. The purpose of the Rev- 
olutionary War was to keep a for- 
eign power out of the United 
States, just as today we should 
strive to keep Communism and 
Fascism from these shores. 


Essence of Americanism 


**"PueE essence of Americanism lies 
in the recognition of the in- 
alienable rights of man. The 
American idea is not that man de- 
tives rights by grant of the state, 
for what the government gives it 
can take away. When the founders 
of this country sought a form of 
government that would satisfy 
American ideals they turned first 
to other countries for models. 
They turned to England and were 
told that the rights of man were 
in parliament. But the founders 
knew that what parliament gives 
it can take away. So they turned 
to France and were there told that 
the rights of man lie in the will of 
the majority. But the founders 
knew that what the will of the 
majority grants it also can take away. 
“So they asked: ‘Where will we 
find the basis for the rights of 
man.’ And they found that the 
true basis of these rights are in 
God and they stated this truth in 
the Declaration of Independence. 


“Tf our rights come from God 
then I ask who in America is doing 
most to preserve Americanism? Is 
it those who honor and revere God, 
or is it those who never pay rev- 
erence to His sacred Name? You 
are in the tradition of real Ameri- 
canism, and if you wish to keep 
your rights you must keep your God. 

“Summing up, I say to you, give 
to the poor, practicing charity not 
in any demeaning way, but giving 
as to honorable members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Hate not 
the rich. Love your country, as it ad- 
mits rights which it did not itself give. 

“If we wish a symbol of the for- 
eign battle for the hearts and souls 
of men we shall see it in the 
clenched fist, the fist of hate, of de- 
struction, of violence—the one ges- 
ture that turns the hand of man | 
which was supposed to be an in- 

(Continued on page 30.) 


GRAVE danger threatens our 
A beloved country. No, it is 

not the danger of the ene- 
mies’ guns from without; it is a more 
insidious one from within—the youth 
of our country growing up without 
proper guidance and training. It has 
been laid down as a maxim well 
worth pondering over that “the fu- 
ture and culture of a nation may be 
gauged by the way it trains its 
youth,” and certainly when the ma- 
jority of a nation’s criminals for the 
past few years have been under twen- 
ty years of age, as statistics show, it 
is advisable to give serious thought to 
adolescent training. But if our na- 
tion’s youths are to be trained we 
must understand the nature and prob- 
lems of youth before attempting to 
offer guidance. 


WE know that the child, on reaching 

the teens, gives closer attention 
to his sensations, especially to the 
things he sees and hears. Naturally 
new worlds open up to him, things he 
never dreamed of as a child. As the 
youth pays closer attention to his sen- 
sations, his natural tendencies and in- 
trinsic impulses or instincts are 


oe aroused, modified, amplified; for ex- 


the areturiei which revolve 


OUR 
JUNIOR 
MEMBERS 


BY BERTRAND NIESER 


One need not seek far for the rea- 
son why their training is of such im- 
portance. Not only the human will 
but also the human instincts have 
much to do with the youth’s conse- 
quent activity and conduct. Too of- 
ten the human instincts are over- 
looked, and as a consequence they re- 
ceive little training in adolescence. In 
fact, thoughtless adults at times are 
inclined to suppress them. Since the 
human instincts are intrinsic and nat- 
ural it is practically impossible and 
highly inadvisable to suppress them. 
They are a fact and must be recog- 
nized as such. 


(GRANTING that the instincts which 

revolve around self may be amply 
developed by home training and 
schooling, still there is a crying 
need for some organized social 


activity of a wholesome and attrac- 


tive nature, which will enable the 
early adolescent to indulge his natural 
social instincts. There is an excellent 
Catholic organization, which, if prop- 
erly and attractively conducted, will 


oS ae eine to Praline develop, 
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WH regard to the instincts that 

revolve around self, the adoles- 
cent’s desire for self-assertion, his 
impulse to be himself and to stand on 
his own feet become stronger and 
stronger. This instinct needs to be 
properly developed by exercise. Such 
development is best realized in group 
activity, where the desire for the self- 
assertion of one youth can be tem- 
pered by corresponding desires of 
others. This opportunity is amply 
afforded in Junior Holy Name activi- 
ties. The wise director of a Junior 
Holy Name branch will ever have 


some practical project in which he © 


can interest the youths, a particular 
task or duty which he can assign to 
each one. It is necessary to let the 
youth work out the problem and task 
for himself, with a discreet and im- 
plied suggestion here and there. Thus 


the boy is kept on the right path and 
at the same time he is learning to act — 
for himself, to assert himself, to 
manifest his powers to the advantage ~ 
of himself and others. Self-assertion | 
then becomes a stimulus to whole-— 
some thought and action, to persistent : 
effort, an incentive i scone 


= 
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sertion in the pursuing of some good 
and virtuous end. Athletic contests 
offer excellent opportunities for self- 
assertion. With this instinct properly 
trained, the adolescent finds it easier 
to exercise his will to avoid bad com- 
panionships, to dispel evil thoughts, 
to say “no” to forbidden pleasures, to 
turn his back on gambling, intemper- 
ance, and other forms of immorality. 
An untrained instinct for self-asser- 
tion may very readily lead the youth 
to all kinds of rash and imprudent 
acts, even tocrime. Neglect of train- 
ing thus swells the already appalling 
number of those guilty of juvenile 
delinquency. 


]N the activities of the Junior Holy 

Name Society the social instinct of 
youth can be amply displayed, devel- 
oped, and exercised. In the Society’s 
activities respect for the rights of 
others can be very profitably stressed, 
for we know that the failure to rec- 
ognize the rights of others lies at the 
bottom of much trouble in the world 
today. The activities of the Junior 
Holy Name Society enable its mem- 
bers to acquire the habit of coopera- 
tion, a habit very necessary to them if 
they hope to make headway in the 
world. The Society’s activities can 
be made to appeal to the youthful 
member’s spirit of loyalty and self- 
sacrifice which is awakened in early 
adolescence. With the spirit of loy- 
alty to his Society engendered in the 
Holy Name youth he will not find it 
difficult later on to be loyal to God 
and country, no matter what may be 
the cost or self-sacrifice. The Junior 
Holy Name youth, filled with a pride 
for his Society since he is an active 
member, entrusted with some partic- 
ular task or duty to perform, will 
carry that pride over into later life; 
he will manifest an equal and whole- 
some pride in his line of business, in 
his position in civic life. And what 
is of much more importance is that 
Junior Holy Name members are 
trained to be both leaders and intelli- 
gent followers; and both are needed 
today. The Junior Holy Name So- 
~ ciety does its members an untold 
good by exacting a reasonable obedi- 
ence of them. Obedience leads to 
better coordination, to better subor- 


dination of subject to superior, of 
child to parent, of pupil to teacher. 


[HE progressive Junior Holy Name 

director desirous of developing 
this social instinct in the members 
will fill them with the idea that the 
Society is their's, not his. By per- 
mitting them to elect their own presi- 
dent and other officers, by allowing 
them to have a share in the planning 
of the Society’s activities, as well as 
in carrying them through to their 
completion, their social instincts will 
be given an excellent opportunity to 
develop by exercise. They will then 
be filled with an enthusiasm to do 
things for others; they will realize 
that they are not only passive hearers 
but also vigorous active doers. This 
attitude will spell success to any Jun- 
ior Holy Name Society. 


[F we are to keep the youth doing 

things, if we are to keep him moti- 
vated along the same line of action 
for any length of time, we must set 
before him some ideal, some goal, 
some objective that is both tangible 
and capable of accomplishment. But 
the ideal set before the adolescent 
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must be a practical one and not too 
difficult to attain, otherwise he will 
not consistently pursue it. The ideal 
must not be a rigidly fixed and un- 
alterable one. It should be of such a 
nature that it can be changed; so that 
as the youth reaches one goal, the 
standard may be raised a little higher. 
The youth attaining a goal that is. 
within his powers is filled wth a sense 
of achievement, of victory derived 
from conquering a difficulty ; and this 
accomplishment gives him courage 
for attempting greater triumphs. 


"Tue ideals which motivate youth’s: 

conduct may be human ones, but 
purely human ideals are not sufficient. 
The only true and adequate ideal is. 
the spiritual one, which is capable of 
harmonizing youth’s social instincts. 
with those that concern self, bringing 
the best out of both. The spiritual 
ideal should underlie all the human 
ideals, in fact be their basis. Now 
the ideal that the Junior Holy Name 
Society sets before its members is 
both a practical and spiritual one: to: 
please and serve the greatest human 
character that ever lived, Jesus. 
Christ. This ideal implies respect and 
honor for Christ’s Holy Name in 
thought, word and deed. By stress- 
ing the human element Christ will be- 
come more appealing to youth. This. 
noble ideal of serving Christ in 
thought, word and deed can be 
adapted to the spirit of the times. For 
example, it can readily be associated 
with some trend of Catholic social 
action which happens at the time to 
be occupying the attention of the 
Church and Her adult members. In 
this way the youth feels that he is 
being allowed to enter into the work 
of grown-ups. Again he learns how 
to translate his noble ideal into deeds ; 
his religion is a practical force in his. 
young life. 


[HE activities of the Junior Holy 
Name Society are essential in the 
training of the Catholic adolescent, 
since his instincts are given an op- 
portunity to develop by exercise. The 
Catholic youth receives a uniformity 
of training and guidance, which acts. 
as a safe-guard to the fundamental 
education of the Catholic schools. 


WITH OUR 
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MIND OUR OWN BUSINESS 


HE government of the United States of America can defend 
the American continents and promote the peace, prosperity, 
and happiness of the people who dwell within these confines, 
which have ample resources for every material need. 
These are the only achievements our government can ac- 
complish. ; 


To achieve these and none other is the only wise policy this 


country can have. 


England’s Kiss of Death 


FRNGLAND, apparently strong, but really disintegrating, has 

embraced us once again with her cold and calculating affec- 
tions. Her arms are around us like the tentacles of an octopus 
to drag us into the depths. We cannot see for the inky murk she 
exudes. 

She has her agents.among us: American bankers who serve 
her, American publishers who hire her writers and push her 
propaganda, American diplomats and politicians who succumb to 
the blandishments of her skilled society. 

She needs us to preserve her crumbling hegemony. But even 
if we waste our men and our resources in the attempt to save her, 
swe cannot do it. English brains cannot avoid the consequences 
of sins against nature forever. : 


England’s Dwindling Resources 


NGLAND has great mental resources. Her diplomatists, her 
propagandists are the best in the wage Her bankers are 
the most skilled in the world. 

Since England went off gold in 1931, she has so manipulated 
American markets, so held the British money by mere fiat on the 
level with our sterilized dollar, that she has not only enhanced 
her internal prosperity, but has rearmed. We are paying for it, 


‘ 


_ and we have furnished a large proportion of the steel at the cost 


of grave dissension in the ranks of our own working: people. 
But England has only brains and paper. Her colonies have ae 


‘the Marshall islands and the whole group around 


She wants to control not only China, but Eastern Siberia, Ma- 
laysia, and Australia. She has no sufficient moral justification 
for her claim. Her propagandists cannot even write a plausible 
excuse. 

Japan most probably will prove her claim by force, unless she 
is stopped now. It is a question whether or not she can be 
stopped. The most desperate attempts to get us to try to stop her 
are being made and will be made. But the best advices are that 
China will crack in four to six months, too soon for a boycott to 
be effective. 


American Interference 


HIS demand that we interfere is made on logical premises. 
We interfered before. England, France and Germany had 
spheres of influence in China. England’s agents ran the finances 
of China for the old Empress and had the inside. This combi- 
nation blocked Japan. ; 
Then John Hay, the dilettante, and Theodore Roosevelt, the 
amateur imperialist, interfered. They demanded the open door. 
The English humored them, for England’s position in the world 
then seemed impregnable. They had the lion’s share of Chinese 
business. They thought they could keep that share while our 
open door policy camouflaged their real control. 

But the Japanese-Russian war upset calculations. Given time, 
Russia would have beaten Japan on the mainland. But, again, we 
interfered through Theodore Roosevelt and forced a peace in 
which Japan gained her hold on the Asiatic mainland. 

England temporized with an alliance with Japan. It was pre- 
carious, for the door to China was open and we had opened it. 

Our opening of that door made possible the revolution of Sun 
Yat Sen, and the consequent miseries of the Chinese masses at the 
hands of bandits. 

Then the World War, and England lost its status of leading 
the world in banking resources. But our entrance propped her 
falling empire up. 

We interfered again by calling the Washington Disarmament ° 
Conference. A lot of good that did. We persuaded England to 


what control she had in the councils of Japan; J 
built to strength in the air and in the waters of the M 


provinces, each virtually as independent as the Irish Free ean; Titles coe ae 


et 


p anes 


break her alliance with Japan. As a result of that England Jost 4 
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Fielding Eliot, late Major, Military Intelligence Reserve, U.S.A. 
It is published by a highly responsible and conservative firm—The 
Macmillan Company. 

Anyone who reads this book and gives credence to it, and it 
seems authentic, will learrn that in all probability the Japanese 
can occupy the island of Luzon in the Philippines from the beach 
on the side other than Manila and Corregidor, that they can re- 
duce Corregidor from the landward side, that they can hold Lu- 
zon, that using Manila as a base they can cut the British com- 
munications between Hongkong and Singapore, that an enormous 
expeditionary force would be required to get back Luzon, if it 
could be done and that Japan could choose waters adjacent to its 
own naval bases for any battle the American fleet should under- 
take to fight. 

The cost of such an expedition in lives and resources would be 
prohibitive even for this nation. Japan would be fighting for her 
main interest, we would be fighting for sentiraent—that it is our 
business to rule a very wicked world and for a foreign commerce 
without which we can get along. 

The distance from Pearl Harbor, our great base in Hawaii, to 
Manila is twice the operating radius of our fleet. 
base in between. 

Conceding the high probability that our naval personnel is su- 
perior to the Japanese, we still must face tremendous losses. For 
what? To build up prices of American stocks that fell when 
Britian sold us out to cover her insurance losses in China? To 
pull her chestnuts out of the fire? To reduce unemployment in 
this country? To get rid of thousands of our young men? To 
punish the Japanese? 


We have no 


We Are Strong But Not Omnipotent 


E are strong but not omnipotent. God and the natural conse- 

_ quences of their own acts will deal adequately with the group 
in Japan, who have the greatest concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few of any nation in the world. 

What we can do is to preserve genuine democracy in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. We can outride the storms brewing in Asia and 
Europe, if we keep our own ship neat. 

A decent business man will loan some of his resources to re- 
habilitate another business which is conducted on right principles 
and of which there is reasonable hope of recovery. But where 
a business is doomed and not well purposed and the market is 
falling, it is better that he keep his own business intact, that after 
the debacle he may help his own employees and others. 

This is a fair analogy. Democracy is bankrupt in most places 
outside this country. Many are giving lip service to the word 
“democracy” to cajole us. But democracy is in a declining market 
outside this country. England is an oligarchy. The Nanking 
government is a dictatorship. There is no freedom in Russia. 

We cannot afford to go down with any of them into a tyranny. 


e 
> 


We Can Defend Ourselves 


FFORTUNATELY our defenses at Pearl Harbor are about as 

perfect as man can make a fort. Our Pacific Coast is ade- 
quately gunned and air-based. Our Pacific fleet defending our 
West coast is unbeatable in our own waters. 

If we provoke reprisals we may not be invaded, but we will be 
raided and tempted by raids angrily to send our fleet into Asiatic 
waters. ; , 

Combined with Latin America we have all the resources we 
need to raise by wise statesmanship and honorable intercourse the 
highest standard of living yet enjoyed by men. We can increase 
our own population and grow richer thereby . for markets are 
made by absorption of goods and not by destruction. We can 
and should keep any and all foreign powers and tyrannical move- 
ments out of the Western Hemisphere. ; 

We should build up where we can, and we can do it here. 

By interfering where we do not belong, where we have no 
plausible mandate, we would not lessen the misery in the world 
but only add to it. We would weaken ourselves and destroy free- 
dom here. There would be then no clear place in the world 
emerging from the dark ages of brutality into which Europe and 
Asia are sinking. 

It sounds selfish but it is not. 2 me 
misery in the world; no more can one nation. It will require a 


No man can remedy all the 
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our ingenious generosity to raise the standard of living for our 
own poor, and to lend the hand of practical fellowship to the 
Latin Americas. 


That is as much as we can do. 


The Providence Visitor 


» Providence, R. I. 


HOLY NAME APOSTOLATE 


FOLLOWING so closely on our own record breaking Holy 

Name Parade, the heartening news of the magnificent parade 
of the Holy Name Societies of the Newark Diocese should give 
new hope to a floundering world. Our forty thousand and the 
150,000 men who marched in the New Jersey parades are as many 
trenchant answers to the challenge of a godless world and its 
many false philosophies. Fortunately for civilization there is in 
the plethora of variegated isms one that stands for stability and 
unchanging truth. 

Catholicism which has weathered multifarious storms and sur- 
vived, the many heretical and schismatic assaults down the ages 
is not perturbed by the latest threat of rampant secularism which 
has determined to destroy supernatural religion. She is as vigor- 
ous today as when she conquered an Arian world. She is not 
cowed by a Stalin or Hitler any more than she was by a Henry 
VIII. An infantile Ludendorff is as innocuous as a disgruntled 
Luther. The Church goes serenely on her way unruffled because 
she has the Divine assurance of permanency. “Behold I am with 
you even to the consummation of the world.” 

But civilization is much perturbed by the new philosophies and 
the increasing animosities that are growing out of them. The 
props of time-honored traditions are falling one by one. But 
there is one prop capable of supporting the entire edifice that is 
not in danger of corroding. That is the deathless Catholic 
Church. There must be comfort therefore for the tottering world 
in such demonstrations of Catholic unity and strength. 

It would be a tragedy none-the-less for Catholics to scorn the 
very real dangers. The Church can suffer. She has already in 
the present trial suffered major defections. Many of her children 
have been perverted by the teachers of error. In the sixteenth 
century she saw countless numbers of her children fall away. 
Again great numbers of her own household repudiate her, curse 
her, persecute her. 


ATHOLICS, therefore, must be up and doing. They must 
rouse themselves from their lethargy. The smug complacency 
that characterizes so many of the household of the faith is not 
the unruffled calm of a healthy robust body. It is a fatal disease 
that must be eradicated if the body is to live. 

This awakening should begin with Catholic manhood. The 
Holy Name Societies of the world must give the impetus of a 
world reaction against the votaries of anti-god. What are the 
Holy Name Societies doing about it? Is it sufficient for them to 
put on a grand show—however impressive, of their faith? That 
is the inane weapon of short sighted worldlings. No, this latest 
devil “can be driven out only by prayer and fasting.” 

Catholic men must be prepared to fight the emissaries of the 
Prince of liars by a concerted move to make the truth known. 
Catholic manhood must be roused to recognize the dire need. 
Our parades are not enough. The Holy Name men must put 
into their daily lives real Catholic action. 

What is real Catholic action? Participation in the sacramental 
life of the Mystical Body of Christ, the best assurance the 
Church can have of present survival is the regular attendance of 
large bodies of Holy Name men at the altar rail. The best as- 
surance the Church can have of being able to cope with the philo- 
sophical assaults of her enemies is an interested and numerous 
attendance of Holy Name men at regular meetings when they 
can discuss these problems and be prepared to meet them. 

Holy Name men, let the world know that you are not just a 
lot of vain glorious paraders. ‘When Christ rode triumphant into 
Jerusalem, He was going to His death. He knew it. But the 
enthusiastic people who acclaimed Him did not. Let us see to it 
that the Mystical Body of Christ because of our blindness will 
not march in false triumph to a new calvary to be nailed to a 
cross of hate. 
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NA TIONAL 
MOVEMENT NEWS 


HELENA 


a tere first Holy Name rally to 
be held in Western Mon- 
tana drew thousands to 
Butte on the evening of the last 
Sunday of September. It was es- 
timated that more than 25,000 per- 
sons witnessed the parade of 5,000 
men that marched from the county 
courthouse to Cinders park. 

At the park the marchers passed 
in review before the Most Rev. Jo- 
seph M. Gilmore, D.D., Bishop of 
Helena, and the Most Rev. Bernard 
J. Sheil, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Chicago. 

Bishop Gilmore addressed the as- 
sembly, summing up the history of 
Catholicism in Montana and the 
Holy Name Society which was 
founded in the thirteenth century. 

Bishop Sheil who was introduced 
by Bishop Gilmore, pleaded the 
cause of Christianity and traced in 
vivid words the part that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has taken in 
the history of the world in its nine- 
teen centuries of existence. 

The bishop pointed out that the 
first public school in the world was 


established and maintained by the 
fs 2 Catholic Church. 


“The first mod- 
ea of which we are so 


oe drum corps and 


by prayer and example, help to 
bring Christian civilization here in 
America to a new level, assuring a 
social order based on Christ’s 
teachings, and bring peace and 
happiness to weary souls.” 

In the light of 10,000 candles held 
by those in the park, the Holy 
Name pledge was renewed while 
the Blessed Sacrament was borne 


CINCINNATI 


[\ THE largest Holy Name rally 

ever held in Cincinnati, 55,000 
men demonstrated publicly their 
belief in the Divinity of Christ 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 10. It was 


just three hours from the time that 


Grand Marshal John J. Behle gave 
the command to march with the 
police drum corps at the head of 
the parade, until the last contin- 
gent, St. James’ parish, Wyom- 
ing, arrived before the high altar 
at Crosley field. It was esti- 
mated that more than 50,000 peo-- 
ple watched the parade along the 
line of march, while 25,000 others 
viewed the demonstration from the 
grandstands at the ball park. Ac- 
companying the marchers were 31. 
bands and eight drum corps. __ 


seminary were next in line. 


_ployes. 


ing eight abreast, wit 
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to the altar by the Right Rev. 
Monsignor Victor Day, V.G., with 
the members of the fourth degree 
Knights of Columbus acting as a 
guard of honor. 

The rally closed with Solemn — 
Pontifical Benediction at which ~ 
Bishop Gilmore was the celebrant. 

The rally was sponsored by 
Bishop Gilmore and was under the 
supervision of the Rev. J. A. 
Rooney, diocesan director of the 
Holy Name Society. 


“ 


~ 
. 


Behle. Then marched the fire- 
men’s band and the men of their 
Holy Name unit. Led by His Ex-_ 
cellency, the Most Rev. George J. 
Rehring, S.T.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of Cincinnati and rector of Mt. St. | 
Mary’s seminary, Norwood, and — 
the professors, 250 students of the © 
Fol-_ 
lowing the seminarians was the 
unit of the Cincinnati postal em- 
Leading all the parish 
groups were the men of St. Peter 
in Chains Cathedral parish, headed 
by the Very Rev. Monsignor Wil- 
liam Anthony, rector. The other 
parishes followed in separ 
groups in the ten divisions, lz 


Ev in chi 


Leading the parade were the As. 
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honor for the Blessed Sacrament. 

The seminarians from St. Mary’s 
preceded Bishop Rehring, singing 
beautiful Eucharistic hymns under 
the direction of John J. Fehring, D. 
Mus., archdiocesan director of mu- 
sic. Monsignor Quinn announced 
the presence of the Sacred Host 
and asked for silence, and never 
before in the history of the Holy 


Name rallies was the response 
more absolute or universal. When 
the Blessed Sacrament was en- 


throned on the altar, erected be- 
hind second base, the “O Salutaris” 
was sung and Monsignor Quinn 
gave the Holy Name pledge, which 
was repeated by all present. 


Following the thought of Arch- 
bishop John T. McNicholas’ recent 
letter, Monsignor Quinn asked that 
the demonstration this year “be in 
reparation for the blasphemies in 
our country and for atheism and 
its orgies in Spain, Russia, and 
Mexico. Let it be an avowal of the 
belief of our Catholic men in the 
Divinity of Christ. Let it also bea 
declaration to all that belief in the 
Divine Christ and membership in 
His Divinely established Church 
make the Holy Name men the best 
citizens of America.” Concluding 
his remarks, Monsignor Quinn 
asked all to pray for the Right Rev. 
Monsignor John F. Hickey, arch- 
diocesan director of the society and 
pastor of St. Matthew’s parish, 
Norwood, who at the time was 
critically ill in the Good Samaritan 
Hospital. He mentioned that Mon- 
signor Hickey had headed the so- 
ciety for 20 years and had done much 
towards its development into the 
strong organization that it is today. 

Following the singing of the 
“Tantum Ergo,” Bishop Rehring in 
his first public act following his 
consecration gave Solemn Pontifi- 
cal Benediction with the Blessed 
Sacrament, assisted by the Rev. 
Robert Krumholtz, S.T.D., profes- 
sor at St. Mary’s Seminary, dea- 
con, and the Rev. Edward Platt, 
seminarian from St. Mary’s parish, 
Dayton, subdeacon. The Rev. Fran- 


cis Smith, S.T.D., spiritual director 


of the major seminary in Norwood, 
was the master of ceremonies. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


[ue first Eucharistic Congress of 

the Belleville Diocese was held 
in Mascoutah, Ill., under the aus- 
pices of the Holy Name Confer- 
ences of the Belleville and East St. 
Louis Deaneries on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 19, 1937. The Right Rev. 
Monsignor Charles Gilmartin and 
the Very Rev. William Hoff, Dean, 
the Spiritual Directors of the Con- 
ferences, with the officers made the 
necessary arrangements for the 
Congress. His Excellency the Most 
Rey. Henry Althoff, D.D., the 
Bishop of Belleville not only gave 
his approval, but did everything in his 
power to make the Congress a success. 

It was an inspiring sight to see 
the 15,000 people gathered in the 
picturesque little city of Mascoutah 
to show their faith and loyalty to 
Christ their King. 

The Hon. Michael Girten of 
Chicago, Ill., addressed the assem- 
bly. The Very Rev. William Hoff 
who had charge of the afternoon 
program then read the Apostolic 
Benediction sent by the Holy Fa- 
ther, Pope Pius. Xi> The Most 
Blessed Sacrament was then 
brought from the Church to the 
beautiful altar prepared on. the 
grounds. His Excellency the Bishop 
of Belleville then delivered an in- 
spiring sermon on the Blessed Sac- 
rament. The Bishop traced the 
history of the Eucharist from the 
time of its promise down through 
the ages and quoted the decrees of 
the Councils and the sayings of the 
Fathers of the Church. He said 
“the Eucharist is the source and 
strength of spiritual life, and it is 
owing to the powerful effects of 
Holy Communion that so 
many children preserve their Bap- 
tismal innocence, and Christians in 
general grow daily in love of God 
and by their heroic effort augment 
their heavenly reward.” 

“Since the Christian life” he con- 
tinued, “is founded on faith, is 
nourished by hope and perfected by 
divine charity, Holy Communion 
wonderfully strengthens and in- 
creases these divine virtues. It is, 
moreover, a deep faith that arms 
the Christian against the deceits 


and allurements of a wicked 
world.” He warned against the ef- 
fects that are being wrought in the 
home today through the literature, 
immodest attire and the radio 
which are making the people 
worldly and sensual. Continuing 
he said: “It is the Church that 
stands alone today in the defense 
of Christian truth, in protection of 
sanctity of the home and in pro- 
mulgation of the great principles of 
social justice.” The Bishop urged that 
in every parish there be organized a 
zealous lay apostolate according to the 
appeal of the Holy Father Pius XI. 
Immediately after the Bishop’s 
sermon the Eucharistic procession 
started to wend its way through 
the streets of Mascoutah. Head- 
ing the procession were color bear- 
ers and police officers, and Catholic 
boy scouts. Following these were 500 
acolytes in cassock and surplice. 
Then followed one section of the 
Holy Name men, and seventy-five 
clergy vested in cassock and sur- 
plice, and the Bishop carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament under a golden 
canopy which was borne by mem- 
bers of the Mascoutah Holy Name 
Society. Immediately following 
the Blessed Sacrament were the 
Monsignori and the second section 
of the Holy Name men. Then fol- 
lowed the women and children. 
The first section of the proces- 
sion sang hymns while the second 
recited the Rosary led by the Right 
Rev. Monsignor Charles Gilmartin. 
The Presidents of the Holy Name 
Societies had places of honor in the 
procession. When the procession 
returned to the altar, the renewal 
of the Holy Name pledge was given 
by the Very Rev. William Hoff. 
Solemn Pontifical Benediction fol- 
lowed and the Congress ended with 
the singing of “Holy God, we praise 
Thy Name,” by the entire assembly. 
Mr. A. L. Moll of Mascoutah, 
President of the Holy Name Con- 
ference of the Belleville Deanery 
had charge of the arrangements 
for the laymen’s activity, and Rev. 
Ferdinand Weyrich, pastor of Holy 
Childhood Parish of Mascoutah, 
was in charge of clergy arrangements. 
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Bishop England -- First Bishop of Charleston 


(Continued from page 8.) 


trained up an able, educated clergy 
for the diocese of Charleston, and 
prepared for the ministry some of the 
most honored clergymen of other dio- 
ceses. 

Thus this great Catholic Bishop 
found time amidst his pressing avo- 
cations to promote the spread of liter- 
ary and scientific knowledge in the 
city of Charleston; and as a minister 
of peace, he fulfilled his vocation by 
the formation of an Anti-Duelling 
Association, of which General Pinck- 
ney, of Revolutionary fame, was the 

president. Bishop England’s address 
before this association, against the 
wildly stupid practice called duelling, 
is one of the most forcible and mas- 
terly productions ever penned in any 
language. 

At the suggestion of some of the 
Southern members of Congress, the 
Pishop was invited to preach in the 
hall of the House of Representatives, 
at Washington. He accepted the in- 
vitation, and was:the first Catholic 
clergyman ever occupying that place. 
His discourse was a noble production, 
full of charity, kindness, and winning 
grandeur. 


"THERE was no portion of the Amer- 

ican Church in which Dr. Eng- 
land’s influence was not felt. He was 
constantly consulted by bishops, 
priests, and laymen from every part 
of the country. At Rome his influence 
in Church matters in ie eepiiy 


not confined to his own diocese. In 
compliance with the invitations of the 
bishops and priests of other States, 
this extraordinary man often went to 
herald the truths of the Catholic 
Church, or to appeal in behalf of the 
poor and afflicted, in his own match- 
less style. We learn that in the sum- 
mer of 1830 he lectured in Cincin- 
nati; and, as a writer of the time says, 
“a new impulse was given to the en- 
quiry for religious truth by a course 
of lectures preached in the Cincinnati 
Cathedral by the illustrious John 
England, Bishop of Charleston.” 
During ~-one of his visitations, 
Bishop England had been obliged 
with the loan of a Protestant church 
for the purpose of delivering a course 
cf lectures on the Catholic religion. 
On Saturday evening the regular pas- 
tor came to him to “ask a favor.” 


**T am sure” said the Bishop “you 
would not ask what I would not 
readily grant.” 

“Occupy my pulpit, then, tomor- 
row!” continued the minister. “I 
have been so much engrossed by your 
lectures through the week that I have 
utterly forgotten my own pastoral 
charge, and I am unprepared with a 
sermon.” 


“T should be most happy to ative 


you,” returned the prelate; “but you 
are aware that we can have no part- 
nerships ?” ae 

a have Boom of all that,” replied 
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from the Douay translation of the 
Bible, recited appropriate prayers,— 
such as all could freely join in,— 
from a Catholic prayer-book, preached 
them a sound, sensible discourse, and 
dismissed them with a blessing. And 
that congregation went away, won- 
dering if such could be the doctrine 
and the worship which they had so 


often heard denounced as “the doc- | 


trine of devils.” 


J was the custom of Bishop Eng- 

land to wear his ordinary episcopal 
robes—soutane, rotchet, and _ short 
purple cape—-whenever he was 
preaching, whether in a public court- 
house or in a Protestant church. 
Many of these latter buildings being 
in his time rather primitive structures, 
and affording little accommodation 
for robing, he was frequently com- 
pelled to perform his ecclesiastical 
toilet behind the pulpit. This hap- 
pened on one occasion, when his fame 


was at its height, and people of every” 


creed, as well as class and condition, 
rushed to hear the famous preacher. 
One of the robes worn by a bishop, 
the rotchet, is a kind of surplice, usu- 
ally made of muslin or fine linen, and 
trimmed with lace. Bishop England 
remained some time hidden from the 
view of the audience, probably en- 


oe i i OS, abel Se 


et ae ee 


gaged in prayer; and the expectation _ 


Was somewhat increased in conse- 
quence. 


At length, one, more impatient or 


more curious than the rest, ventured 


on a peep, and saw the Bishop in his — 
rotchet, and before he had time to put _ 
on his cape; and, rather forg 


the character ey pis place, d 


; 
t 
< 
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found in the colored population of his 
diocese objects of his most paternal 
care and tenderest solicitude. To in- 
struct them, chiefly in relation to their 
moral and religious duties and ob- 
ligations, was a favorite work of his 
zeal and charity. His own Mass on 
Sundays at the Cathedral was offered 
up for them; and the house of God, 
on such occasions, was reserved for 
their exclusive accommodation. 


HE instructed them himself at Mass 
from the pulpit which was made 
famous by his eloquence. He also 
had a vesper service for their benefit. 
So wonderful, in truth, were the good 
effects of his ministry amongst them, 
especially in promoting their con- 
scientious regard for duty and fidelity 
in their peculiar positions, that many 
Protestant planters declared their 
willingness to give him every facility 
in ministering in person, or by his 
clergy, on their plantations, to the ex- 
clusion of all other ministers. 


It was, however, when Charleston 
was scourged by disease that the 
charity and heroism of the Bishop 
were put to the test. “When that 
frightful scourge,” writes W. G. 
Read, “the yellow fever, desolated 
Charleston, he was ever at his post. 
This is nothing new or strange to 
those who know the Catholic priest- 
a0od. But when the Protestants of 
Charleston saw this apostolic man 
hurrying under the fiery noons of 
August and September, or the deadly 
midnight dew, to assist and console 
the victims of the plague, usually of 
the humblest and the poorest, they 
could not but exclaim, in the sincerity 
oi their wonderful admiration: This 
is Christian charity ! 


‘A near relative of mine, speaking 

of him to me, said: ‘I met him one 
forenoon, while the fever was at the 
highest, brushing along through, per- 
haps, the hottest street in the city. 
When I tell you he was blazing, I do 
not exaggerate—he was literally blaz- 
ing! The fire sparkled from his 


cheeks, and flashed from his eyes! 


I shook hands with him, and as we 
parted, I thought to myself, my dear 


fellow, you will soon have enough of 


“But his work was not yet done. 
No! 
squalidity, and wretchedness, where 
intemperance, perhaps, kept maudlin 
watch by the dying and the dead; 
while the sob of sorrow was broken 
by the shriek of destitution and de- 
spair—there stood Bishop England, 
the priest, the father, and the friend 
—to assure the penitent—to alarm the 
sinner—to pity and to succor—bap- 
tized again and again—unto his holy 
function, in that frightful black vomit 
—the direct symptom of the malady!’ 


Season after season, amid vice, 


Too soon, alas! was the life of the 

great heroic Bishop to come to a 
close. Returning from Europe in a 
ship amongst whose steerage passen- 
gers malignant dysentery broke out, 
this noble Christian minister labored, 
incessantly in the service of the sick. 


He was at once priest, doctor, and ~ 


nurse, and during the voyage he 
scarcely ever slept in his cabin; an 
occasional doze on a sofa was all that 
his zeal and humanity would allow 
him to enjoy. 

Exhausted in mind and body, and 
with the seeds of the fatal disease in 
his constitution, Bishop England 
landed in Philadelphia; but instead 
of taking to his bed, and placing him- 
self under the care of a physician, he 
preached and lectured and transacted 
an amount of business suited only to 
the most robust health. 


[» Baltimore he stayed four days, 
and preached five times. 

“When he arrived here,” says Mr. 
Kead, “his throat was raw with con- 
tinued exertion. I discovered the in- 
sidious disease was. sapping his 
strength. I saw his constitution 
breaking up. He was warned, with 
the solicitude of the tenderest affec- 
tion, against continuing these destruc- 
tive efforts. 
ful. But he felt it his duty to go on. 
He said only, ‘I hope I shall not drop 
at the altar—if I do, bring me home.’ 
He wished to do the work he was sent 
to perform. 

“Exhausted by fatigue, over- 
whelmed with visitors, he was yet 
ready at the last moment to give an 
audience to a stranger who begged 
admission for the solution of a single 


The weather was dread- 
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doubt; and never did I listen to so 
precise, so clear, so convincing an 
exposition of the transubstantiated 
presence Redeemer in the 
His auditor was a 
person of intelligence and candor, and 
the Bishop exhausted, for his instruc- 
tion, the resources of philosophical 
objection to the sacred tenet; to show 
how futile are the cavils of man in 
opposition to the explicit declaration 


of God.” 


of our 
Holy Eucharist. 


{1s death was worthy of his grand 

life. Nothing could be more in 
keeping with the character of the 
Christian Bishop. The dying words 
of this great prelate of the American 
Church, addressed to his clergy, who 
were kneeling round his bed, were 
noble and impressive, full of paternal 
solicitude for his flock, and the most 
complete resignation to the will of 
his Divine Master. He humbly so- 
licited the forgiveness of his clergy, 
for whatever might at the time have 
seemed harsh or oppressive in his 
conduct; but he truly declared, that 
he had acted from a sense of duty, 
and in the manner best adapted to the 
end he had in view—their good. 


“T confess,” said the dying prelate, 
‘it has likewise happened, owing 
partly to the perplexities of my posi- 
tion, and chiefly to my own impetu- 
csity, that my demeanor has not al- 
ways been as meek and courteous as 
it ever should have been; and that 
you have experienced rebuffs, when 


‘you might have anticipated kindness. 


Forgive me! Tell my people that I 
love them—tell them how much I re- 
gret that circumstances have kept us 
at a distance from each other. My du- 
ties and my difficulties have prevented 
me from cultivating and strengthen- 
ing those private ties which ought to 
bind us together; your functions re- 
quire a closer and more constant in- 
tercourse with them . Be with them 
—be of them—win them to God. 
Guide, govern, and instruct them, 
that you may do it with joy, and not 
with grief.” 


JN this, his last address, he did not 

forget his infant institutions, which 
were never so dear to his paterna! 
heart as at that moment, when he ap- 
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Rally, held in one of the 
leading dioceses in the State 
of New York, 10,000 of our 
decorated Gregorian Brand 
51% pure beeswax candles 
were used by members of the 
Holy Name Society. This 
popular candle was chosen 
from a bewildering array of 
brands. 


LUX VITAE BRAND. 
The highest quality and 
most dependable candle that 
can be made, containing 
nothing but 100% pure bees- 
wax. 


CEREMONIAL BRAND. 
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brands for Holy Name 
services. 
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Our decorating studios are 
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notice original designs for 
ornamental candles. 
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on request complete infor- 


cating service and candles 
for Holy Name Rallies and 
services. 
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mation regarding our deco- - 


pealed to his weeping clergy in their 
behalf; and to the Sisters, who af- 
terwards knelt by his bedside, he 
bequeathed lessons ,of wisdom and 
courage. Almost his last words were: 
“1 had hoped to rise—but I bow to 
the will of God, and accept what He 
appoints.” He calmly expired on the 


11th of April, 1842. 


Bisuor ENGLAND was a fearless 

man. He quailed neither before 
deadly pestilence, the bloody hand of 
the assassin, or the blind passions of 
the rabble. When the anti-Catholic 
spirit seized on the mob of Charles- 
ton, and they threatened to burn the 
convent, a gallant band of Irishmen 
rallied to its defense; and Bishop 
England himself cooly and carefully 
examined the flints of their rifles, to 
be satisfied that there would be no 
missing fire—no failure of swift and 
summary justice. But the prepara- 
tion was enough. It was a lesson the 
ruffians never forgot. 


HE has been justly styled “the 

author of our Provincial Coun- 
cils.” Huis far-reaching intellect saw 
the imperfect organization of the 
American Church—its bishops far 
apart, and battling with poverty and 
countless difficulties. He wrote to 
his brother ‘prelates, urging upon 
them the necessity of assembling and 
taking counsel for united action. He 
lived to see this cherished desire of 
his heart accomplished, and his solid 
and brilliant mind shed its rays of 
light and wisdom on the first Coun- 
cils of Baltimore. 


As a bishop of vast mental capa- 
city, as a profound scholar, eloquent 
preacher, and powerful writer, the 
Catholic Church of America has not 
seen the superior of Bishop England. 
His influence, when he could gain a 
candid hearing, was simply irresist- 
ible, and many who heard the sur- 
passing thrill of his eloquence came 
at once to profess the ancient Faith, 
His controversial writings and ser- 
mions are masterpieces. Their style 
has been likened, by one, who often 


-heard them, “to a straight bar of pol- 


ished steel, connecting his conclusions 
with his premises, with the light of 
Heaven blazing and flashing about it.” 
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INFORMATION 
WANTED 


Information is desired of the his- 
tory and genealogy of all Rorkes or 
O’Rourkes who were dispossessed in 
the reign of Elizabeth and thereafter. 
What is known of the history and 
genealogy of Count Owen O’Rourke 
who died in Vienna about 1742, and 
who was ambassador for James III 
—the Old Pretender? Also what is 
known of his cousin, Constantine 
O’Rourke of Carrha? of Count John 
O’Rourke of Nancy, France (1771) 
made Count by King Louis XV? of 
James Halpin Rorke, said to have 
been the first Catholic elected to Par- 


liament from Longford, following 
Catholic Emancipation? of Edmund 
and Laurence Rorke of San Malo, 
San Servan, and St. Brieux, France? 
of Canon O’Rorke and Archdeacon 
O’Rorke, writers and historians? of 
the colonist in South Africa who 
gave his name to “Rorke’s Drift” 
of John 


Rourke of Kilmartin, County Dub- 


famous in the Zulu war? 


lin, farmer, whose Prerogative Will 
was proved in Ireland on November 
30, 1780? of the Miss Rorke who in 
February 1812 was married to Mat- 
thew Talbot of Castle Talbot, Coun- 
ty Wexford by the Most Rey. Dr. 
of Edmund O’Rourke 
(Falconer) who wrote Killarney? 
of the Rorkes of Australia and New 
Zealand? 


What is known of the first O’Fal- 
lons who entered Missouri and be- 


Murray? 


came prominent in St. Louis and af- 
ter whom “O’Fallon’s Park” in that 
city is named? 


What is known of the Ruairc, 
Rorke, Rourke, and Fallon families? 


All information received will be 
filed in the archives of the American 
Irish Historical Society. 


Alexander I. Rorke 


51 Chambers Street 
New York City 
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THE HEAD OF 
THE CHRIST CHILD 
IS THE 
OFFICIAL EMBLEM 
OF THE 

HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


The Official Emblem was 
approved by The Holy See 
and endowed with the bless- 
ing of the Sovereign Pontiff 
in 1909. 


An indulgence of 300 days 
may be gained each day by 
wearing it visibly on the 
coat lapel and repeating the 
words “Blessed be the Name 
of the Lord.” 


The Official Button is sup- 
plied in three different sizes. 
No. 501 is 9-16 of an inch in 
diameter; No. 502 is % of 
an inch in diameter; No. 503 
is 5-16 of an inch in diam- 
eter. Buttons may be had in 
the following finishes: 14kt. 
gold; 10kt. gold; rolled gold; 
gold plate; sterling silver; 
oxidized silver. 

The button used by most 
branches is the gold plate. 
Special prices are quoted to 
Spiritual Directors of Holy 
Name branches. 


Every Holy Name Man 
should wear the Holy 
Name Button. The offi- 
cial source for supplies ts 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE 
HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


il 141 East 65th St., New York, N. Y. 


NEWARK’S 
ANNUAL 
RALLY 


(Continued from page 9.) 


parade in Paterson in which 8,000 
men marched. 7 

At Baeurle Stadium the speaker 
was the Rev. Arthur P. Griffith, 
professor at Seton Hall College, 
who warned his audience, “Have 
not you, the citizenry of Paterson, 
amidst the labor strifes, conten- 
tions and negotiations which have 
economically disturbed this indus- 
trial city in recent years, become 
oftentimes exposed to its bewitch- 
ing snares? In passing let us 
paternally advise that with what- 
ever national labor organization 
you affiliate yourselves — always 
relentlessly oppose in its ranks— 
whether it be the American Fed- 
eration of Labor or the Committee 
for Industrial Organization — the 
scourge of Communism.” 

At the conclusion of Father Grif- 
fith’s address, the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was carried in solemn proces- 
sion from St. Joseph’s Church to 
the outdoor altar in the Stadium 
where Solemn Benediction was 
given with the Rev. Francis J. Mc- 
Elhone, celebrant, the Rev. Basil 
Harkins, O.F.M., deacon the Rev. 
Laurence Callaghan, subdeacon, 
and the Rev. Francis X. Daisey, 
master of ceremonies. 


PASSAIC 


More than 10,000 men from the 

twenty parishes of Passaic, Clif- 
ton, Garfield, and Lodi marched in 
Passaic. The rally was held in front 
of St. Nicholas Church where the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Walter G. Jarvais, A.M., professor 
of English at Seton Hall. 

At the Benediction, the Rev. Ed- 
ward A. McQuirk, pastor of St. 
Francis de Sales Church of Lodi 
was celebrant, the Rev. John D. 
Salamon of St. Mary's Church, 
Passaic, deacon, the Rev. Joseph A. 
Dooling, of Our Lady of Sorrows 
Church, Garfield, subdeacon, and 
the Rev. George J. Crone of St. 


Nicholas’, master of ceremonies. 
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WHERE CAN YOU BUY 
Jor 35 CENTS @ nore 


complete Prayer Book 
than THE HOLY NAME 
POCKET MANUAL 


Size 234x4% 


160 Pages 


Every Holy Name 
Man Should Own One 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Prayers at Mass - 
Acts of Faith, Hope and Charity 
Act of Reparation for Blasphemy 
Advantages of The Society 
The Last Agony 
Present Aim of The Society 
Benediction of The Blessed Sacrament 
Blessing of The Holy Name Insignia 
Calendar of movable Feasts 
Ceremony of admission 
Prayers before Communion 
Thanksgiving after Communion 
Preparation for Confession 
Examination of conscience 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Society 
Absolution of the dead 
Prayers for a departing brother 
Prayers for the dying 
Grace before meals 
Grace after meals 
Holy Days of obligation 
Indulgences of the Society 
Litany of Our Lady 
Litany for the dying 
Litany of the Holy Name 
Litany of the Sacred Heart 
Obligations of the Society 
Origin of the Society 
The Holy Name Pledge 
Vespers of the Holy Name 


35 cents 
65 cents 


Cloth Binding 
Leather Binding 
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Reve ELE'S 


There is a steadily increasing use of 
Will & Baumer candles for Holy Name 
Rallies. The reason is clear. First, the 
fact that Will & Baumer as the pioneer 
church candle manufacturers of Amer- 
ica guarantees far more than satisfac- 
tory quality. Second, the full range of 
choice. 


For Rallies, as well as for all altar pur- 
poses, there are three specially suitable 
candles—the Purissima, the Altar and 
the Missa. The Purissima is cotnposed 
of 100% pure beeswax, and every candle 
is so stamped. 


The Altar Brand, with its 60% beeswax, 

and the Missa, with 51% beeswax, are 
also steady and long-burning candles of 
excellent service, the other ingredients 
being the same high standard as the 
pure beeswax content. 


All three candles are available in all 
sizes. 


_ For complete information write to: 


Inc. 


The Pioneer Church Candia 


‘Will & Baumer Candle a 


NORTH HUDSON-HOBOKEN 


"Tue men of North Hudson and 

Hoboken paraded to St. Mi- 
chael’s Monastery Church. The 
Mayors of three municipalities 
marched with the societies. Mayor 
Lewis B. Eastmead, of Union City, 
marched with St. Joseph’s parish, 
Mayor Paul F. Cullum, of North 
Bergen, with St. Michael’s parish, 
and Mayor Bernard N. McFeely, of 
Hoboken with the St. Joseph’s par- 
ish of that city. 

In the sermon the Rev. Thomas 
F. Curry took to task those among 
the mighty as well as those among 
the lowly who forget God in their 
lust for material things, forget that 
it was He who made it possible for 
them to enjoy those things. He 
called forgetfulness “the great evil 
of the day.” 

The celebrant at Benediction was 
the Rev. Joseph J. McAntliff of St. - 
Brigid’s, North Bergen; the dea- 
con was the Rev. Francis Boland 
of Madonna della Libera Church, 
West New York, and the subdea- 
con was the Rev. Francis A. Sheri- 
dan, of Immaculate Conception 
Church, Secaucus. 


HACKENSACK 


[ue Bergen County Federation of 
the Holy Name Societies held its 
rally at Hackensack. 

The Rev. Leo J. Martin, chaplain 
of the Holy Name Hospital, Tea- 
neck, spoke and assailed Commu- 
nism as a menace to Americanism 
as well as to Catholicism. 
must combat Communism,” he said, 
“not with the dripping sword, not 
with gunshot, but by our daily 
lives, by the way we live, act and 
talk.” 

The Right Rev. NC oRSSE Eu- 
gene S. Burke, P.A., pastor of Holy 


‘and to the point. 


“We | 


Trinity parish, Hackensack, was | 


the celebrant at Benediction, the 
| Rev. Walter Poynton, deacon, the | — 
| Rev. Sans O'Gorman, subdeacon, | 
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THE 
APOSTLES’ 


CREED 
By Rev. RICHARD FELIX, O.S.B. 


An exhaustive and scholarly expo- 
sition of the Apostles’ Creed under 
twenty-four chapter headings. 


BISHOP LILLIS OF KANSAS 
CITY, SAYS... 


“With that largeness of spirit so characteristic 
of the true Benedictine, Father Richard has 
dealt with even the more difficult and contro- 
versial aspects of the Apostles’ Creed deftly 
and with decision, with clarity and common 
sense. The questions asked and answered at 
the conclusion of each chapter are pertinent 
This book on the Apostles’ 
Creed is truly an arsenal of religious informa- 
tion. It covers the Creed completely and 
convincingly. No Catholic can read this 
book without a wider knowledge and a 
| deeper appreciation of his holy Faith. We 
‘know of nothing better to place into the 
hands of inquiring friends outside the 
Church.” 


200 PAGES 
LARGE READABLE TYPE 
PAPER BINDING 
PRICE $1.00 
@ 


Order Now 


THE DOMINICAN SHOP 


141 East 65th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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DEDICATE YOUR HOME 
To THE HoLy NAME 


hee shalt_not stake the 
name. af the Lord thy = 


THIS DEDICATION HAND- 
SOMELY FRAMED IN AN- 
TIQUE GOLD FINISHED 
FRAME SHOULD HAVE A 
PLACE IN THE HOME OF 
EVERY HOLY NAME MAN 


The Holy Name House Dedication is attractively made up 
in four colors and is richly embellished in gold. The back is 
unfinished so as to permit the poster being removed for the 
name inscription. Size 15%4 inches high by 634 wide. 

CACO. mira ein eicac os here $1.00 


SPECIAL PRICES ON QUANTITY ORDERS 


Our supply of these dedications that will be established on such 

“se is very limited. Weare there- = = quantity orders the reaction : 

fore anxious to turn the supply | would be that we could not ates 5 ae 
over in quantity orders if pos- —‘ ford” anything worth while oes hate 
sible. ee Fo nicks * (acd a low price. ree Ee 
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Catholic Leadership and Catholic Action 


(Continued from page 13.) 


his zeal for souls, his practical Cath- 
olicity; yes, truly was Ed a martyr 
to the holy cause of Catholicism. 

At his funeral services, his Pastor 
in praising the abundance of Ed’s 
spiritual works, made use of this bib- 
lical text, to attest to the multiplicity 
of his religious activities: “Lord, we 
have labored the whole night, and 
have caught nothing.’ And in a 
praise-giving sermon, he eulogized 
our beloved Ed, enumerating the long 
list of charitable works of love and 
mercy, he had to his credit before the 
throne of the Most High God. “But,” 
said Father Corcoran, “unlike the 
fishermen on the lake in the gospel, 
Ed’s life had been a labor of love, 
and a love of labor,’ “Ubi amatur, 
non laboratur; seu, si laboratur, la- 
bor amatur.” Where there is love, 
there is no labor, or if there be labor, 
truly, is the labor loved.” 


"TRULy, may we Say, that, although 
our beloved brother Ed had gone 
from our midst, not having amassed 
much of this world’s goods; because 
Ed’s ideas of wealth were above these 
temporal values, and because he spir- 
itually rated material things, with an 
eternal value; truthfully, may we say, 
that he does not go before his judging 
God, either empty-handed, or without 
- merit: for he sends before his soul, 
a wealth of good works, and an abun- 
dance of charitable deeds, equalled 
only by the boundless limitations, of a 
‘Emitless generosity of soul, and an 
x, asurable depth of self sacrifice, 
| only by an immeasurable 
vice,—the pores serv- 


present at these quarterly meetings, 
and which he so rarely missed: “Ed, 
my dear, dear Ed, our own beloved 
Ed,. your influencing spirit, your 
stimulating addresses, your encourag- 
ing words, still continue in our midst, 
long after your noble soul has passed 
into the great unending Eternity. Ed, 
cur Ed,—lovable and loving, affable 
end genial, and much loved, in your 
willingness to work, and your eager- 
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ness to serve, your zealousness for 
monthly communicants; your intense 
efforts to spread everywhere the high 


ideals of the Holy Name; your un- 
selfish generosity, your unfailing 
service; our beloved, self-effacing 


and greatly missed Ed,—yes, your 
spirit still lives on; and prayerfully, 
and with bowed down heads do we 
exclaim: “Requiescat in pace.” “Re- 
quiescat anima sua, in pace, in aeter- 
uum,” May he rest in peace; may his 
soul rest in peace. Eternal rest grant 
unto him, Oh Lord, may a perpetual 
light shine upon him.” 


Providence Parade 
(Continued from page 17.) 


strument of art into the claw of 
the beast. 

“The symbol of the Holy Name 
man is the symbol of the folded 
hands. They cannot attack; they 
can only pray. You Holy Name 
men belong to the tradition of the 
folded hands. May the forces of 
the clenched fist come beneath the 
Cross. May those clenched fists 
open and release their hate, so that 
all the world may come to know 
how sweet is the Holy Name of 
God.” 


. 


[ur rally closed with Solemn 


Pontifical Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament at which Father 
Houghton assisted Bishop Keough 
as deacon, with the Rev. Camille 


Villiard, subdeacon, and the Rev. 


Thomas C. Collins, chancellor of 
the oF as sete of ceremonies. 


At the conclusion of the exer- 
cises the Most Rev. B: ‘shop ee 


3 areas gathering. | ge 


“I wish to exten 


sy 


oe of Bue 


ment. You have listened to Mon- 
signor Fulton Sheen’s address, and 
I know you have been moved to 
the depth of your soul by his thril- 
ling words. 

“IT am privileged and happy to 
endorse his beautiful message to 
you. It is my fervent hope that 
this manifestation of faith may be 
a true indication of the interior 
faith and devotion of every Holy 


Name man. I want this day to be 


for you an event that will reinforce 
your faith, increase your devotion 


and serve as a constant inspiration — 


through all the days of the year. 


“This demonstration will have | 
fulfilled its true purpose if the re- | 
sult is a greater spirituality for the | 
individual, the family and for the | 
I beg Al- | 
mighty God to accept this testicg 
monial offered to Him by His fait a: 


community and State. 


ful children. May He give 1 


“Heav 


return, out of 


re eee 
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The Life of Blessed Martin de 
Porres 

Pst. earns, O:P. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 212 pp. $1.50. 


Reavers of the HOLY NAME 
JOURNAL are not unacquainted 
with the story of this remarkable 
Negro Blessed, nor unaware how 
profoundly he is affecting our 
Catholic life in America by forcing 
the consideration of race relations 
by Catholics upon sound principles 
of social justice. Full of miracles 
as was his life, he himself was the 
greatest of them all. He is a man 
who well repays careful study. 

This biography is splendidly de- 
signed to reveal the man for in any 
great saint’s life, he himself is the 
outstanding object of that mani- 
festation of divine power which we 
call miraculous. Father Kearns has 
delineated the man Martin with 
clarity and precision. Though the 
book is eminently readable and 
lacks the parade of footnotes and 
documentation which are the de- 
light of the professed historian, it 
is the work of an author who pos- 
sesses a keenly critical mind. The 
miracles recorded may at times 
seem hard to accept and not with- 
out reason. However there seems 
to be no lack of proof for them. 
This reviewer is inclined to believe 
that little doubt can justifiably ex- 
ist concerning those things which 
have passed the scrutiny of Father 
Kearns. 

Mechanically, the book is well 
gotten up; its style is an excellent 
example of straightforward pol- 
ished English; its content is fas- 
cinating to an unusual degree. In 


a word, it is a book which can re- 
ally be recommended. 


Political Theories and Forms 

Compiled and published by St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
1937. 101 pp. Single copies, 30c. 


[urs is a manual for study clubs, 
a companion volume to Social 
Concepts and Problems and Economics 
and Finance. It forms Book Three 
of The Social Problem series pub- 
lished by the monks of St. John’s 
Abbey in conjunction with a highly 
successful Institute of Social 
Study, a project of adult education 
organized three years ago. 

The present manual deals with 
basic Christian concepts regarding 
the state, the foundation, purpose, 
limitations of civil government, 
and it applies these to the various 
forms of government now in ex- 
istence. Like its predecessor this 
volume consists of popular essays, 
each dealing with a specific topic. 
Each essay or chapter is followed 
by specific questions for discussion. 
Thus it forms by itself a complete 
manual for study club work on the 
topic of Christian political theories 
and forms. 

The first two essays discuss the 
basic concepts of the Need and 
Purpose of Civil Society, and the 
Origin and Basis of Civil Power. 
Further essays apply these princi- 
ples to the Totalitarian State of our 
day, the question of Government 
Regulation of Business, the State 
in Its Relation to Family and In- 
dividual, State and Church. There 
are also treatments and discussions 
cf Democracy, Communism and 


Fascism, the Corporative Order, 
and finally the important topics of 
Internationalism, Place of Nation- 
alism, Ethics of War. 

The importance of these topics 
for Catholics of today cannot be 
questioned. Nor can the need of 
a simple treatment that goes down 
to the basic Christian principles in- 
stead of giving a confused mass of 
details and facts. From this stand- 
point in particular, the present 
paper-bound book can be highly 
recommended, not only for study 
by groups but also for reading by 
individuals. 

The present book like its prede- 
cessors should be of great value to 
branches of the Holy Name Society 
that are making a study of modern 
problems. 


Brother Petroc Returns 
By SMC. 


Little, Brown & Co. 249 pp. 


Mavy are the orders to be found 

within the household of Mother 
Church. One of the most illustrious 
down through the pages of history 
has been the Benedictines. This 
famous society has kept alive the 
faith and culture of Europe during 
her most bitter struggles. 

It is with such background that 
the author of this invigorating and 
highly stimulating tale sets her 
stage as she takes us within the 
ivy covered walls of the old Bene- 
dictine monastery of St. Brioc. 
There it stands, as a monument to 
the past, on the picturesque—yet 
bleak shores of the Cornish coast. 
The year 1547 was indeed a time of 
suppression, as a reign of terror | 
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existed for all those who were un- 
willing to accept as final the de- 
cisions on all matters pertaining to 
religion and politics as laid down 
by the king, who declared himself 
the supreme head of the Church. 
Fresh horrors were witnessed daily 
as new atrocities spread over the 
land. The sufferings were tremen- 
dous and ghastly penalties were 
imposed upon those champions of 
the old faith who refused to give 
up the heritage of their forefa- 
thers. 


RELIGIOUS WARS 


J{CCLESIASTICAL property was con- 

fiscated and suppression of the 
smaller monasteries took place. 
These religious wars played havoc 
which spread throughout England. 
Many sought refuge abroad and 
those remaining made hasty prep- 
arations to depart. The black- 
robed monks of the Benedictine 
ae monastery of St. Brioc were no 
exception. In this historical set- 
ting, steeped in the romantic lore 
of the past, “our author has 
sketched her picture. 

It is hard to imagine that this is 
the first product of a colorful and 
highly dramatic-writer. While the 
plot centers about the life of a re- 
ligious, it is unquestionably one of 
the most intriguing and beautiful 
_ stories that has been read in many 
2 a long day. It is absolutely differ- 
ent in every sense of the word. A 
warm affection coupled with a deep 
_ sense of beauty pervades its pages 
% and one may feel the mystical 

peace that reigns over the story. 
may be difficult to attrib- 
sense of realism to it at 
one admits the possi- 
acles—that power of 


saintly individual is the central 
character in this very dramatic 
book. On the eve of his ordination 
in the year 1549—we find him suc- 
cumbing to a sudden illness and 
finally laid to rest amid great con- 
{usion as his brothers hasten to 
leave for safer shores. As soon as 
the brief ceremony was brought to 
a close, the monks departed from 
the walls of their beloved monas- 
tery and left Brother Petroc to 
sleep the sleep of peace for nearly 
400 years—with the rolling Atlan- 
tic his only companion. 

The Benedictines return to their 
old monastery in 1929, and it is 
then that the ancient crypt is un- 
earthed. To describe the finding 
of this brother and his subsequent 
return to life would indeed take 
away much of the pleasure of read- 
ing the story, so we shall pass over 
it hurriedly. Be it enough to say 
that this section alone is intensely 
gripping. With the author’s view 


in mind we accept the event as a 


i: 


miracle. The difficulties of trying 
to communicate with this creature 
of Elizabethan English in the mod- 
ern dialect are baffling. Finally 
Latin is the vehicle for mutual un- 
derstanding. 

The very depths of our souls are 
stirred as we try to imagine the 
mental tortures that is Petroc’s as 
he tries to take his place amid the 
confusion and upheaval of the 20th — 
century. For he had been brought 
up and trained in an atmosphere in 
which “people were much more ob- 
jective in their outlook and took a 
simpler view on life.” 
scription of the author we may 
gather a mental picture of t 
low: “Petroc was hardly a 
to sees unnoticed. The 
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England as a curious and uncom- | 
fortable place containing a number 
of unpleasant people. However, a 
the love of the Sub- -prior for this — 
child of another age is beautiful to 
witness. Bit by bit he takes his 
place in the regular life of the com- | 
munity. His progress is steadily | 
watched until he comes in to sud- 
den touch with the modern whir- — 
ling traffic. The effect it has upon | 
his sensitive mind is tragic. This — 
mad pace of the world is too much — 
for his primitive soul and it foal 
takes its toll. ~<a 
The supreme mastery of the. 
story is reached as the author | 4 
traces the pitiful monk’s last few | 
days upon the earth. Once thea s 
premise — miracles do occur —is 
granted, we find this story to be | 


exquisitely charming. Such tender- - 
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